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THE lifftne of Commons — ^Its Privileges^Quatitiet 
of Ki^Orator described — ^Mieistenal Corruption— » 
Pfilliaiiientary Ambition laudable — ^Mr. Sberidaa't 
Speech in 1802*-Sketches of celebrated Statesmen 
and Orators— Mr. Nicolls — ^Lord Belgrade — Mr. 
fox---Mr. Wilberforce — Lord Hawkesbury— Mr, 
£rskine — ^Mr. Gr^'«*-Mr. Addington^Mr, Fui-^ 
Mr. Sheridan. 

JL HE House of Commons is little 
calculated to impress a stranger with 
ideas of grandeur and magnificence; 
indeed he will scarcely be able to per- 
suade himself, that it is a structure set 
apart for the representatives of a flou- 
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rishing empire. It is extremely coii- 
fined; the gallery appropriated to 
strangers, is very small, and always 
crowded with spectators^ who anxious- 
ly assemble to hear the debates. This 
indulgence, however, requires an in-' 
exhaustible fund of patience. I re- 
member to have attended a party of 
jFriends thither one morning ; we wait- 
ed fiye houvs before the debate opened, 
and remained two hours and an half 
morCj standing in the door-way, be- 
fore we could procure a seat. At 
leitgth,- exhausted with ^tigue, I was 
obliged to leave the house. My friends, 
next day, reproached me for my want 
of perseverance ; declaring they had 
patiently sat 9ut the debate, which 
occupied nine hours and an half. 

Extraordinary talents are essential 
to the reputation of a ' jiailiamehtary 
orator : ^ the most da^icdi latiguage, 
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the finest periods, or the most beauti« 
ful tropes, are insufficieat in them^ 
selves to procure celebrity. An. un- 
common presence of mind, a calm disr 
passionate reply, a liberality of opi« 
nion superior to most'lnen, ai^. the 
grand requisites to- foil an opponent; 
while sound Judgment; and ^, degree 
of genius bordering On ihspiratioh^ 
are indispensable qualifications*; An 
orator must be able to take a rapid^ 
but compi'ehcnsivQ view of the fiub- 
ject iu debate ; he rimst enter iiito' tlie 
detail with confidence, yet calmly t 
the external ornaments of deciainati6n« 
as expressive '- gesticulatioh, ' a lousicai 
voice, ^nely modulated tones, '&c. are 
scai'cely looked for; Messrs. Fox^ 
Sheridan, Pitt, Erskhie, and Grey, make 
no pretttision to these mbellishments* 
It lias been asserted by French' asc 
weU a:s German authors, Ihat tlie Par^ 

..■•■»« : . 
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iiament is made up of abject slares^ 
who blindly obey the minister's nod, or 
servilely league with placemen : but if 
that were the case, it appears to me in- 
comprehensible, that a minister should 
take the trouble to employ all his Cler- 
gies to obtain a majority ; or that the Op- 
position, consisting of men of the most 
distinguished talents of the^ country, 
should persevere if nothing was to be 
hoped. These superficial observers de- 
tach all merit from the performers on 
a theatre which they suppose opened 
for the delusion of the public ; while 
others, hot a whit moce sagacious, 
contend, .that every parliamentary con- 
test is little more than a party-strug- 
gle for places and pensions ; that a 
minister only labours at popularity to 
retain his office, and Opposition only 
struggle against him to obtain it for 
themselves. But how, it may be asked^ 
do Opposition succeed in their views ? 
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With them, corruption is out of the 
question. By superiority of talent, 
and by that only, they struggle to 
merit the sanction of puhliQ opinion ; 
so that the triumph of Opposition 
is a decided proof^ that ministerial 
consequence in England is not -sup- 
ported by needy or corrupted partisans, 
but by public opinion, the real sove* 
reign of the people. 

Parliamentary debates, therefore^ are 
not a ^mere ceremonial, as shallow ob- 
servers would persuade us, but incon- 
trovertible proofs of the greatness of 
the nation ; which, among its variety 
of valuable privileges, boasts "^his dis* 
tinguished freedom. 

Tlie dignity of a representative in 
Parliament rises with the prosperity 
of the empire ; he knows no object 
more worthy his ambition .than the 
fjee sujlrages of his constituents ; and 
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the patriot devotes his talents to the 
attaintnent of public confidence. 

In all ages, and among all nations^ 
there; have been miscreants ready to 
sell their conscience to the highest 
bidder; but in a free country, such 
cbaractors can only appear in a sub- 
ordinate situation; and can only be 
dangerous- when they possess an 
heterogeneous mixture of splendid 
virtues and concealed vices, ^nd there- 
by dazzle the multitude. A con- 
temptible knave can never act a con^ 
spicuous part in the house, while pub- 
lifc' opinion, and the liberty of the 
press, rank among the prerogatives of 
the people. No kingdom could pre- 
serve its prosperity, if the leaders of 
parties did not spurn at self-interest, 
the arch-destroyer of all that is great 
and good. 

Of this the French Revolution has 
afforded a very ample proof, A manu- 
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script may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum, at London, containing a list of 
pensions granted by the English go^ 
vemment to French ministers of state. 
A more exalted ambition sways the 
British statesman^ and displays itself 
in the increasing, greatness of the na- 
tion. Such a dopument could never 
be found in the archives of the French 
court: the example, nay, v the mere 
words. of a British senator, can at. any 
time influence the political disposition 
of the nation : and with : so direct a 
path to power, who would embroil 
himself in the difficulties of a bye* 
road? / 

I was at Edinburgh in the Decern* 
ber of 1802, and ^ had a farticular op- 
portunity of witnessing the influence 
of strong and powerfbl declamation. 
Mr. Sheridan, in a most able and anir 
mated speech, had represented the pub- 
lic spirit of . the nation to be its best 

34 
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'safeguard ; and supported the ophinon 
with a degree of inspiration, energy^ 
and fire, that would have done honoui 
to the patriotism of the most illustrious 
Roman, in the zenith of republican 
power. 

On the receipt of the newspapers, 
detailing this famous speech^ the whole 
city was as it were electrified : it be* 
came the universal topic; and the most 
enthusiastic applause was bestowed 
on the speaker. Every one found his 
sentiments the echo of their own, and 
two days after, in my way to town, I 
perceived the impression was general* 
In London, I found its operation still 
more powerful ; the spirit of parties 
began to pause, and unanimity began 
to expand. 

Such were the extraordinary eflfects 
of a single speech, and so well is this 
influence understood, that the Opposi- 
tion will frequently make motions 
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•which they know they cannot possibly 
carry, merely for the purpose of sub- 
mitting strong opinions on the sub- 
ject to the public. 

In May, 1 802, a motion was made 
in the Commons to return thanks to 
his Majesty for the dismissal of Mr. 
Pitt. Every one was perfectly aware 
the motion would not be carried ; but 
the Opposition succeeded in conveying 
to the people, by this means, the cen- 
sure and ridicule which they attached 
to his administration. I was present 
at this de|)ate ; the question was warm- 
ly argued by all the talents of both 
parties, and excited considerable pub- 
lic interest. • 

Th^ motion originated with Mr. 
NicoUs ; and whatever might haye 
been wanting in rhetorical ornament 
or pathos, wasr supplied by a degree of 
zeal and , goodruatured . Jiaivet^, that 
carried with it immediate conviction. 
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He expatiated at large on the gcne^ 
ral inconsistency of the ex-minister's 
conduct^ on his want of plan, and oa 
the errors of the coalition. Here he 
certainly opened a vast field for ani- 
madversion ; for it is certain no period 
in. modem history can produce such 
a complication of fatalities, as those 
which have marked the politics of the 
present war. He accused Mr. Pitt 
with having transgressed three rulea 
laid down by Machiavel, as insepara* 

* 

ble from the interests of a statesman : 
these were, " Never to place confi- 
dience in the information of emigrants, 
whom he describes as the slaves of 
self-interest, and the dupes of preju- 
dice;— never to expect a successful 
issue from an invasion depending on 
the existing discord of parties in thf 
entoiy's country ; — and never to antici- 
pate a triumph founded on the bank* 
ruptcy of a rival" 
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Lord Belgrave rose in . reply, not 
only to defend Mr. Pitt, but to pass a 
panegyric on his administration. His 
Lordship evinced greater powers »of • 
oratory than his opponent ; but he did 
not possess that penetrating warmth 
which flows from the heart He ap^ 
peared rather to have studied his 
speech, like a school-boy. The reply 
Was not apposite ; and the periods 
were more indebted to rule than ar- 
gument. He concluded with pn> 
posing- an amendment, "That it was 
the opinion of the house, that the 
nation was indebted for its present 
prosperity, to the wisdom, energy, and 
perseverance of the late administra-i 
tion." This amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Thornton, the banker. 

Mr. Grey next rose, and declared 
the proposed amendnient tp be alto- 
gether unparliamentary. • It did hot 
tend to amend the original motion, but 
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constituted in itself a new and con- 
tradictory motion. The Speaker, how- 
ever, declared Lord Belgrave to be 
correct* 

Mr. Fox contended, that the object 
in debate, was not the substance, * but 
the form of the motion ; in which 
case, the proposed amendment could 
not in his opinion be admitted. These 
few wordJs were pronounced with a 
rapidity of utterance and vehemence 
of expression, such as I had never be- 
fore witnessed in a public speaker. 

J afterwards frequently heard this 
great statesman in the house, and in- 
variably noticed the "extreme empha- 
sis with which he marks even the most 
trifling things. His voice is by no 
means pleasing, and the flow of his 
ideas, like a torrent, hurries on his 
speech so violently, that he is in- 
capable of modulating his delivery; 
Jmt in defiance of this defect, every 
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ampartial mind will allow, that Mr. 
Fox's abilities not only occupy a dis- 
tingnished* rank among his cotempo- 
-raries, but will maintain that pre-emi- 
nence in the page of history among fu* . 
ture ages. The extraordinary compass 
of his mind .never forsakes him wjien 
any important question occupies the 
attention of the house ; and however 
other politicians may develope the 
question, still Mr. Fox discovers new 
lights; which he illustrates with all 
•the ability of profound genius, assist- 
ed by keen judgment, long experience^ 
and solid acquirements. ^ r 

At the close of the argument alluded 
to, Mr. Fox was uncommonly great. 
When the most eminent speakers had 
exhausted themselves, he combined 
the whole business of the day in one 
comprehensive point of view, and in- 
terwove, with infinite, skill, the pro- 
minent features of the state of Europe 
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dixTing the last century, m the picture 
he drew pf the ppes€lnt thri^s. 
' Among the speakers I shall point 
out, on the ministerial sidey Mr. Wil- 
berforce and Lord Hawkesbury : the 
foiiner speaks ^ fluently, and on the 
spur of the moment; his voice is 
weaky though his -delivery is not de- 
void of impression or energy. The 
latter, is much looked up to for the so- 
lidity of his 'arguments: very few, I 
believe^ can equal him as to method; 
he introduces light and shade with the 
^kill of ; a master, and" never lofees his 
temper. His speeches are reinarkable 
for their logical pei'^picuityi but free 
from the embellishments of fency; he 
would, thereforey be^cdnsidercd an in- 
elegant wator, ♦ if the eitent ' of his 
knowledge and the flucttcy of his de- 
livery, , did iiot compensate for the ab- 
sent beauties of ^diction. 
Oatlie partof the Opposition, Mr. 
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Erskifie* has acquired a fame which he 
well deserves ; his countenance is dig-- 
nified and expressive, his voice power- 
ful and harmonious. 

Mr. Greyf, on the same side, is an 
excellent speaker, lively and ardent; 
he is not possessed of gi*ace Or elegance, 
but what he Wants nl the latter, he 
supplieSi in energy; lie n^ver seek^ 
to captivate by -isiweitnfesS, imt is sure 
to take the p^sions by stdrm. The 
interest he takes in every subject, and 
the zeal with which he canVasses it, 
carries every thing before if. His de- 
lively is fluent, and his argiiifaent skil- 
ful. He is one of those oratorii, who by 
the force of gi^at ideas, attain the sum- 
mit of observation, whence they may 
take a- comprehensive view of the poli- 
tical world. 

England has always surpassed other 

. ♦Now: Lewi EiduaB. . tN^wLordBowicke. 
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countires in the number and celebrity 
of her statesmen ; and an opportunity 
offers of introducing the reader to a 
modern book, where he may survey 
portraits; correctly and ably drawn, 
of these distinguished persons. 

^^ Public Characters^'' a periodical 
work, by an anonymous writer, has been 
judiciously compiled for this purpose. 
The author has, however, been cen- 
sured by some of the anonymous critics 
for bestowing on his characters too 
much indiscriminate praise; but he 
defends himself by alledging,. that he 
admits none but estimable personages 
into his work^ 

An Englishman will not, and a 
foreigner cannot, expose the secret 
history of the cabinet. I shall, howr 
ever, attempt some remarks on th^ 
leading members of the present House 
of Commons, chiefly collected from 
the preceding' work, and partly from 
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private communications of the highest 
respectahility. 

Mr. Addington*, the successor of 
Mr. Pitt, came into the ministry at 
a period when extraordinary exertion 
alone could acquire popularity. The 
nation had. resolved on peace at any 
rate ; the new minister complied with 
their wishes in this particular, abolish* 
ed several grievous taxes, and became 
for a. few weeks the idol of the people. 
Mr. Pitt was said to support him, and 
It IS, I beheve, certain, that the lead- 
ing measures of the new administra- 
tion, were, in a certain degree, the 
oflspring of the ex-minister's counsel 

In the mean time the Opposition, 
who dreaded the return to power of 
their formidable rival, winked at the 
weakness displayed by the minister; 
ij'hile lord Hawkesbury watched every 

* Now Lord Sidmouth. 
VOL, IL C 
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tnoyementy and prevented him from 
committing any gross en^rs. 

It would, however, be unjust to 
assert, that Mr. Addington is devoiid 
of great merit, though it is evident 
his powers were unequal to the criti- 
cal times in which be governed. 

Of his want of energy, Mr. Adding- 
ton is so sensible, that he studies to 
efiect by mildness what he is unable 
to achieve by personal prowess. By 
these means be gained over a leading 
member of Of^xnition, Mr. Tierney, 
who is suppoffid to possess abilities as 
a financier ; and it is pfesumed, that 
Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, atid GTey^ will 
follow him to the treatury-^bench. 
This has induced the adlierents of Mr. 
Pitt, who are daily increasing, to 
sound the akrum-bdl ! 

Mr. Addington speaks with facility, 
and with great dignity and elegance. 
Mr. Fox does not now (1803) 
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j)ossess the confidence of the people 
in so unlimited a degree as at -Ronre 
other period* of bis life. His ferilUant 
career, as a statesman, commenced ^in 
the ministerial interest; he alterwavds 
sid^d v^th that distinguished Opp&si-^ 
tjon which opposed the American Wftp, 
and cafme with fcbein into power. On 
the dissolution of the ministry of 
which he formed a part, he again 
Joined the Oppoi^ition, and afterwards 
<joaiesoed with lord Korth. That ad- 
ministration being turned out, Mr. 
fox once inore returned to his old 
friends^ iirith whom he has ever ^sinoe 
cotitinned a firm and staunch adherent. 
His connection witli lord North had 
nearly proved fatal to his popularity ; 
but he soon r4^gamed the public coa- 
iidence, and by the unwearied exer- 
tion of his transcendent abilities, con- 
tinues the admired leader of « formi- 
dable party, comprising alltbe New 

c 2 
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and the greater part of the 014 
Whigs. 

To judge from the general tenor of 
Mr. Fox's expressions, it would appear 
that he inclined more to the New than 
the Old Whigs ; but since his return 
from France he has been more friendly 
in his attachment to the latter, and 
less violent against the ministerial 
party. 

Mr. Fox is not without the infir- 
mities of human nature, but his pas* 
sions, whatever their tendency, have 
never disgraced his public character. 
His mind is superior to the slightest 
attachment of self-interest; and the 
engaging manners he exhibits in pri* 
vate life, have secured him a great 
number of warm friends, who, in' the 
enthusiasm of attachment, pxonounce 
the Honourable Charles James Fox, 
to be the most amiable,' as well as the 
most distinguished, man of his age. 
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Mr. Pitt is less beloved and less re* 
vered than Mr. Fox. His political 
existence has been one continued 
chain of unshaken perseverance and 
untOH^ard events. Extraordinary firm- 
ness, approaching to obstinacy; an 
undaunted spirit, which approximates 
to insolence ; an inexhaustible perse- 
verance, in bad as well as in good 
measures, have invariably marked his 
conduct ; and never for one moment 
forsook him, even in the most tem- 
pestuous . era of his administration. 
These qualities, which partake strong- 
ly both of vices and virtues, are viewed 
by the Opposition only in their former 
character. His faults are those which, 
from tin[ie immemorial, have been as- 
cribed to alt active spirits : but it must 
be confessed that Mr. Pitt has a for- 
bidding hauteur in his manner, which 
also influences his actions. He disdains 
to employ artifices, either justifiable 

c 3 
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01" unJii^tifiablQ^ to obtain popularity. 
Be h^ boeti: alternately detested and 
I}^¥^d by tbe nation ; aad no minister 
direr hsuA ymrmer parti^aoa^ or tKK>ne in^ 
vetejrate enemie^i than biinaelf : the one 
propose to erect statues to his vir- 
tual tlie otbeil piopose a sc^afibld for 
hh orimeBt; yc<v on the whole, the 
nmoFity o^ the people feel att<i ac-- 
knowledge how much they owe to his 
piFomptand decisive telcntd al: ait epoch 
like the present. 

.The patriotic song** wifitten in honour 
of Mr* Pitt^ i& still sUng on; his' birth-* 
day ; whicb^ aa well as that of Mr. 
Fox, like national, feslivals^ are cele^ 
brated . tbroi^hout Ihe limited King^ 
donii 

The most violent opponents' o£ Mr. - 
Pitt, namely, Messrs. Fox^ Sheridan, 
and Grey, have repeatedly borne tes- 
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timony to his extraoifdsiiary tatents. 
Mr. Grey declared in the bouse, that^ 
according to his opinion, no inaa'f 
capacity in the finance department, 
coutd exceed that of Mr. Pht; and 
that his mind is aa comprehensire as it 
is enligbtened. Every branch of bu- 
9ltiess is familiar to him; and the 
facility and exactness with which lie 
condacts the most intricate branches 
of the internal administration, particu- 
larly excite the astonis^hment of those 
iiirho are abte to follow htm through 
the mazes of the subject, and feel the 
force and solidity of his operationsi 

Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, a gen«- 
tleman intimately acquainted with the^ 
extended range of British nianu&o* 
tures, was deputed* to wait upon Mr. 
Pitt in behalf of the manufacturers^ 
on some important occasion ; when 
Mr, Pi«ti to bis amaaement, discover- 

c; ♦ 
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ed as perfect a knowledge of the sub. 
ject as he could have expected from 
a professional character. 

If Mr. Pitt could have confined his 
genius to the internal management of 
the national interest and welfare, his 
powerful abilities would most proba- 
bly have disarmed his enemies Un- 
fortunately, however, the French Re- 
volution broke but, and the financial 
became the war minister. His oppo- 
nents charge him with a total want of 
plan, during the latter part of his ad- 
ministration, with gross ignorance of 
all foreign political relations, and his 
no less faulty, than childish, military 
operations ; which tarnished the glory 
of the British arms on the continent. 

Appearaa<:e9 are certainly against 
Mr. Pitt ; but should we not reflect,, 
before we pronounce too hasty a judg- 
ment, that a minister is not omnipo- 
tent in the cabinet ; that his views of 
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the political situation of Europe must 
be regulated by the communications 
of English ambassadors at the foreign 
courts; tiiat national prejudices fre- 
quently lead these gentlemen astray ; 
that his measures must co-operate with 
his allies, for whose imjM*ovident ope« 
rations, the English minister stands 
charged by his opponents ? 

Mr. Pitt is a stranger to every pas- 
sion save ambition ; and at an age, 
even when the heated imagination 
of youth glows with the tenderest im- 
pressions, the unsusceptible soul of 
this statesman was cold to every feel- 
ing that did not tend to cherish his 
favourite propensity. 

No minister was ever known to pre- 
serve so spotless a character for in- 
tegrity. On this point he has ever 
been invulnerable ; and when the keen 
and envenomed shafts of calumny 
have been aimed at his honesty, they 
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have invariably leeoiicd.. Uvinitev* 
lupttdly engaged in piiUic ^ biisi*- 
ocss, he neglected his own ; ib con-* 
sequence ' of which, ahh^wgh be 1iqs» 
never been w^ expensive ftiain he 
found Ynws^eiffy at the dose of bis ad>- 
BUBislrati^n, « considerably ii^ d^bt ; 
and was compeUed to sett his- beaatifel 
seat to do justice to his creditors* He 
accepted the office of \on\ utirden of 
the Cinque Pt)rts> which p«)diices 
about SOOOL per ann. ; but which is 
by no means equi\^ole»t to^ hi<s saw 
crifioe^ oi; a vecoit«petice for his ser- 
vices. 

All who have had the pleasing op* 
portunity^f knowings Mr. Pitt in the 
unreserved circle of his intimate 
friends^ praise his affat^ity^ admire his 
wit, and insist that one of the greatest 
men in England is likewise the most 
anfiiable. His learning is profound; 
few men undersfand the efossics htV' 
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ter, or are more deeply versed in the 
ancients ; but as all men have a weak 
side, those who cannot point oiit real 
deformities in his character, reprobate 
his attachment to the joys of Bacchus ; 
in which it is said he partakes with 
great intemperance* 

Among the mimerou) opponents of 
Mr. Pitt, no one is more to be feared 
than Mr. Sheridan ; who, to solid ta- 
lents^ gives all^ the formidable aids of 
brilliamt wit, and poignant satire. He 
has been a faithful adherent to Mr. 
Fox, on aJl occasions; and though 
qualified by genius and oratorical 
powers,, to rank with the first states- 
man iii' the kingdom, he wants iudus^ 
try to give importance to such a sta- 
tion ; and his indolence alone reduces 
him to a secondary situation. 
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CHAP. X. 



Principles of Justice in England — ^The literal Explana* 
tion of the Law — ^Lord Lou|j;hborough — Study of 
the Law — ^Inns of Court — Barristers — Serjeants — 
Benchers — ^^ttomles — Special Pleaders — Counsel — 
Mr. Brskine — Courts of Chancery and Eqnity-^^Pub- 
lie Administration of Justice — ^Jurie^— Speedy Ter- 
mination of Suits at Law-— Defects in the genend 
System-— Circumstantial Evidence — ^Anecdote. 

IviGID justice, and a literal expla- 
nation of the law, are observed in all 
states where the liberty of the subject 
is carefully guarded. The English 
entertain a most exalted idea of pub- 
lic justice; and place an unlimited 
confidence in the administration of it« 
No human power should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the strict let- 
ter of the law : it demands uncondi- 
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tional obedience from the people ; and 
must be unconditionally reverenced by 
the judges. If every judge were per- 
mitted to interpret the law according 
to his judgment, it would be ex- 
tended by one, circumscribed by ano- 
ther, and be subject to such a variety 
of changes, that the most sacred inr 
stitutes would not be secure from vio- 
lation. It may be contended, that a 
literal explanation of the law must be 
attended with various disadvantages : 
certainly; but they are more than 
counterbalanced by the national and 
substantial benefits that arise from it. 

In England, it is rare to hear ex- 
pressions of disapprobation uttere4 
against a judge : different as political 
opinions are in this country, all par- 
ties concur in extolling the laws and 
the courts of law ; and rely with con- 
fidence on the impartiality of their 
judges, who are at once independent 
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of the croWQy and checked by the 
liberty ^nd the onvnipotence of juries* 
During the present reign, the Scotch 
have crept into the courts of justice 
in £nglaiid| but their principlips do not 
exactly accord. Fortunately the li* 
berty of the presis watches all their 
motions, and the juries firmly main* 
tain the privileges of their fcUow-citi- 
ssens. 

Lord Loughborough, the present 
lord chancellor, 13 from Scotland, 
and lias attefi)pte4 many deviations 
from the established system of the 
English courts. He is extremely elo** 
Quent, and possesses CKtraordinary 
knowledge of the kws. In his poli- 
tical career, bifi lordship always en^ 
listed with the minister, and he prov- 
ed a most able defender of Lord 
l^^orth. 

With these principks, it was ex- 
pected that he would in bis judicial 
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capacity attsiopt sax exldasron of the 
laws ; and an c^ortanity once oflTered 
to expose his lordship's propensity 
that way. 

Several persons were charged before 
him with the crime of high tceason. 
On this head the £nglish laws are 
very defective. The law of Edward 
III. declares such only to be traitors 
as haire conspired against the life of 
the king*, or have attempted to wage 
war against him ; by this law fhere* 
fore no one could be found guilty of 
high treason, who had merely pro^ 
jected a plan of rebellion, without 
producing any actual civil war. Lord 
•Loughborough, however, in his charge 
to the jury, sought to impress on their 
tnindfs, '' that every action which com- 
pelled a state to adopt such nseasures 
as were dictated to them, shduld be 
considered an absolulie intention to 
stir up war against the king." .But 
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this essay did not succeed ; the patri- 
otic firmness of the jury resisted the 
innovation on the law, and with pa* 
triotic spirit they acquitted the pi;i- 
soners at the han 

But this resolute adherence to the 
letter of the law, has multiplied the 
English acts of parliament to an 
enormous bulk, and will still increase 
* them. Every new case not expressly laid 
down requires a particular decision; 
and in points of obscurity or doubt, 
the judges rigidly follow the sense 
which approaches nearest to the li- 
teral signification of the terms used ; 
but when precedent has established 
the judgment to be given, it is irre- 
vocable. 

The study of the English laws is 
rendered extremely difficult by an 
immensity of long-standing prece- 
dents ; many of which have been re- 
pealed by new and more explanatory 
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laws. The practitioBers howcTcr do 
not take the trouble to fathom this 
almost impenetrable chaos; the sci* 
ence is usually studied in a very su- 
perficial way. Blackstone's Gommen- 
taries appear to be tKeir^only oracl^ 
and other law authorities are merely 
dipped into as an extraordinary occa- 
sion may require. Of practical authors, 
Lord Coke has acquired the highest 
reputation with English courts of jus- 
tice. A methodical study of the law 
is unknown here ; a student begins 
with transcribing from different trea- 
tises, and afterwards, when his memory 
has retained knowledge of the most 
useful forins, he is employed in drafting. 

The law- language is barbarous iu ' 
the extreme, and surpasses. even that 
of Germany,, in. repi^titidn and^un* 
wieldy bulk : an improvement of the 
style is . obviously wanted. 

In the middle ages^ a corporation of 

VOL. II. D 
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lawyers founded M academy, .t^y 
puncbased lands^ and obtained fipai 
goverameat ^ coiifirmation of tbejr 
BUtute6« The chief privilege, ^till 
existipg, ooDMfitis in the right of 
granting to the fitudents authority 
to plead at the bar» after having paiaed 
the jregular probatios. Several Moci^ 
etie9 have branched out from the onr 
gintl rtook, asd the places of their 
nsidenoe are called Inoft of Court 
The most reinarkable andong then% 
Are The Temple, Lincoln's Inn, Gray ^ft 
Inn. TJbe iBmmbet$ are severally xle» 
vomioEtttfl abidcntfi, barriateis^ aei^ 
JeaatOi and benchers. 

Acrri&tsrs tcre t^Mxse who have iieem 
called to the bar ; Serjeants those #ho 
from A 'Certain :midence in aninnsf 
eooart, rbave .actquiied by. theistatutes a 
^ecedeAcy ;of jsnk; and .bendhets are 
the seniors df the inn, who regulate 
and gDverp the soackty. 



' As tu^iit )pay3 a oortaia suit) ton Im 
adoiissioD, and subjects iiimself to tbo 
severe law of keepitig hte ^oominonvi 
i e. ieteting with the bcocbcrs <ki#ing 
tiae several ttrttis. On tkese eondi^ 
(ions, hit is pehsitted tb takechamfon 
intbcioni :and.liv& olfbervise as bt 
ple«ses j no one enquires wbelher he 
studies iht law, dt leadfi a lift of ^a^ 
sBte. The oitgmal objects of tlieao^ 
eietjr are iflievefers abogtther defeated* 
Tinerearfe three desoripkidiiisiof law« 
yem in ^ England, attarnicB, apecial 
^feadets, «id conMetton. IThe first 
isoUeet :&nd arrange the ^kots to 'be dia« 
pttted: tfa^ sdCotidi^oiitattlQgal -^m^ 
thorities on the case, and prepare it 
fot the inpmabtim nf tiounsal^ #ho 
plead the aause .before tht oaurt. 

Afe attoniay 4hoakl bi verjr ospect 
attthd kaguage of tte hir, :posse» 
an intinaate tacqiiaidtanca intfa tfac 
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diiFerent rules of court, and have gbod 
connections and credit. . Attomies are 
brought up by attomies. 

A special pleader must be able . to 
turn with facility to all law cases ; he 
is entitled to be called* to the bar, 
but that privilege is usually waved. 

A counsellor appears in a more pro- 
minent and attractive point of view» 
than his brethren in the law ; he.suf* 
fcrs none of the drudgery of an attor- 
ney, or the perplexity of a special 
pleader; he steps at ence. on a wild 
field, where enterprise and genius have 
an opportunity to display themselves, 
and reap distinguished honours and 
rewards. 

The most conspicuous Qrators in the 
House of Commons, were originally^ 
barristers. Indeed the courts of law 
may be called avenues to the cabinet ; 
as eloquence and politics are essential 
to the practice of both. A counsel is 
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less anxious to fathom the intricacies 
of the law, than to exhibit his argur 
ment with subtilty and orotoricai 
imposition ; he digresses at pleasure, 
' and the more variegated his speech, the 
more beautifql is it esteemed. 

What a strange compound of legal 
doctrine mingled with moral and poli- 
tical digressions, are to found in Mr. 
Erskine's celebrated speech on the cri- 
minal charges brought against Mr. 
Paine ! Indeed, of al 1 the speeches which 
have been published of this much ad- 
mired advocate, whom the English 
revere as another Cicero, I know 
only one, which may be considered as 
a specimen of pure legal discussion. I 

I mean his defence of Stockdale. It 
was a speech free from those ex- 
travagancies, repetitions, cumbrous 
figures, and other bletuishes too fre- 
quent in the pleadings of the English 
bar. Mr. Erskine is however con- 

d3 
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#i<l^f d t<> ll^ A betrer apenker \n the 
courts 0f la;«r^ tbsm m the House of 

AipOBg the geRtlemen qf tikr bar^ 
bt a^ justly^ tt^intftins a pre^emoieiicei 
as Jjoxd LoMghbof^ugh <loe9 oa the 
bemrh* £iigla»d, it is said, nev«r had 
m £p^ great ors^tors ia the courts of 
}ftW ft$ Ikt pr^ent ; an>oiig wham may 
be named Mr. Law^^ Mr. Gai?ra\tf, 
jkfr. Bes<» Mr. Bx^milly^ Mr. Dallas^ 
and- Mr. Peveival» In Ivdatid, M«. 
JNsitisoiiby haldis; the rank that Mi\ 
JKrskkic does in England ; but he is 
certainly excelled by Mr. Currant 
-vrlionD i oatmot aToid atiling one of 
the ffi«atei$t Qrators of modem day«. 
One of Ym> speeches comrey'Cd to my 
mind a po\vevfui idea oi the XN^oaderful 
efficets recorded of aneient doquencd". 

The inns, of court zM cheerful) and 
.f novidediisitb gandbns and other cun^ 
wniencies. ThcsTenpleis pleasantly 
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fitHstoA em dia baalw of 
atnd nsambtea a 'siaakl town. On^ & 
Sunday Bonibers ctf t^' city* ft^ 
momis walk in: the gaordens^ vihtdi far 
flfurpeaasthaie oF the ether inns; 

The buildings of Lioc^bi's Inn and 
GixajT's Inn, are plain, yeV dignified ; 
and liiey surr4mind hrge squares* much 
fiin|nentect 

The Court of Chandety i« the court 
of e\)uity, Ivbere eonti^adictofy law opi- 
nions and cases of a^ctreme* mtrtcacy 
or doubt are arguei^i The proceed*- 
jwg9 of tki$ CQUf t diffei^ froin aft other 
English eonrts, and approxua^ate to 
the German syst»etti. ' ^A vrritten docu- 
ment is preferred by-tli6^plaintiflr, to 
\idiieh the defbndanit grVes^ a written 
raplj^ iMhtch closes tlie ftpst stage 
of the contest. Witnesses are not 
exanriti^ vjtus^oc^ ' Wt by nieans of 
vi^teti. lotisirogatori^psiy to irJ^h they 
wffy at IdMce 'r thisbemg cMnpteted), 
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a new process issues, which is followisd 
by the dectsioii of the chancellor. 
There are no juries in this court. 

The ekcellehce of the practice of 
the English laws, is that all trials are 
heard publicly ; that they are concise, 
and dependant only on the united 
opinioi^a of twelve men. The galle- 
ries of these courts are always crowded 
with the curious ; and there are short- 
hand writers ejnployed to take down 
the proceedings, which are detailed, 
l)ut often with disgraceful partiality^ in 
the newspapers. Thus judges, plead- 
ers, jury, are all under the immediate 
coQtroul of the public; and this 
circumstance, no doubt, serves to 
strengthen the surprising confidence of 
the people in the impartial administra* 
tioh of justice. 

Another advantage however results 
to the community from the publicity 
of law proceedings : the laws thereby 
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and made familiar to 
le dignity of the court 
is also considerably enhanced by a 
public examination of witnesses, 
which secures the progress ,of the law 
from intrigue or villany. A worth- 
less character who would lie or pre- 
varicate in private, is awed into other 
sentiments when encircled by the so- 
lemnities of a court, and by the eye* 
and ears of his fellow citizens. The 
national character is benefited by the 
practice; it inspires patriotism, and 
encourages the sentiment, that all are 
equal in the eye of the law ; it pre- 
serves too that exalted spirit of inde- 
pendence which exists among.the low- 
er classes. 

Many a well-bred , German would 
tremble, if he were to undergo a long 
examination before a numerous assem- 
j}ly. In England, you will hear per- 
sons of very inferior rank deliver a 
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C00I9 deliberate^ lysteinatio trsin of 
evidence; with a preciaioa and pre^ 
Bence of mind) tlmt ia afitoni^ingi 
1h« judges^ j^i^y» dod coHnsely ai^e 
individually eniitted to tHftvnntmif 
dence* The jury 19 seated between 
the bench and the bar, aa if to* pre* 
serve the eqiuilibrium of justice* Its 
institution ia sacred to every Engiitih'* 
jfQan, as tlie palladium of bia dealers t 
fights. Every eitiaen is called upon 
in hifr turn, to All the.ofSce aixd main* 
tain ipvioiabie tbt&irict adniaiatrat 
jtian of justice, . 

To this privilege n^ also be a^tri*^ 
but^d the dispatch ^f la'w-aactsv In 
Germany we have l^iWrSuita whieh 
survive from one generation: to an(^ 
ther, apdr awatliDvr uf th4» property of 
b^th parties. The cekhfated trial of 
Wan en HaHieg^ waa eonaidemd in 
Ettglaiid^ ,aa an unbsmd: of iastane* 
»f :*' tfeelaw^a.dc^r." . Itlaated sovea 



yrofn andt tlm# fviotiths^ a period 
whkh in (yrpmaDj^ w€i«ild' appear rery 
modemte. In. ilhoit, 1 liave seen causes 
thtciidbd: in as mffny days in £n^ 
iAtsd^ as: wnokl occupy aa ma^y yeai^ 
in other c^osntfie^ 

It' will tiM be • expected ehat a fo«^ 
i-eignetf can^ Ikate aitaifiedi perAict mfei^ 
iuation on so ititneate a subject as 
theprssenH; ; and I* tarke this opportu- 
nity to avail mysrff of the remarh, 
and to; reg:i»et, that 1^0 British patrrotf, 
wliD niMtds a phitmopfctical mind with 
kisr knowledge of tHe existing ]sti/9% 
haft fay cxumd the world' wirli jt work 
calculated, to* correct the imperfect 
ri&iifs of foreigners, 

Mr. ColqiDbuon (^<^ho is I believe 
tike first' write* thut has cfiscovered 
defeats ift the* Bqglish kws) has laid 
patticular stress upon the ifon-existf- 
' ,eHtcq &f dccisivd nieas«ires for the ap- 
.pnifae^sion of crifi^inalsv The nature 
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of the English constitution however 
would revolt at any innovations of 
that nature. Inland passports and 
cards of safety, would not only im- 
pose galling chains on: commerce, but 
expose the enviable liberties of the 
nation to imminent danger ! These 
defects may be an evil ; but means of 
a less alarming nature, might be de- 
vised to watch the motions of sus- 
pected persons ; and the criminal au- 
thority might be strengthened by 
selecting a fit person from every cor- 
poration, vested with power to pro- 
secute by law whatever offences were 
committed within the district. 

In London, a society is established, 
to facihtate the lapprehension of de- 
linquents; and such societies exist 
throughout the kingdom. The police 
officers should be augmented, and 
schools instituted for the reception 
and education of poor children ; while 
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the condition of vagabonds might be 
improved by public institutionsi at 
which they should be taught to earn a 
livelihood by honest industry. 

The^se and fifimil^r defects, are mere 
excrescences, >i^hich might easily be 
lopped and* corrected. The examina* 
tion of witnesses is an abase which par- 
ticularly calls for reform. The coun- 
sel are permitted to employ every 
imaginable artifice to puzzle and per- 
plex them, thereby aiming to m va- 
lidate the evidence by compelling 
an honest, man to contradict himself. 
The gentlemen, of the bar take very 
unwarrantable liberties ; they irritate 
the passions, ridicule the expressions, 
and expose the embarrassments of 
witnesses to public ridicule. This 
indecent and irregular mode of pro- 
ceeding, is called crossrexaminatioa. 
I select a few questions, asked by the 
celebrated Mr. Curran, in Dublin, to 
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^^n^jties in t^o c^usei^ whei« 1 WM 

Tl>e Rev. Mr. WilUam JatJktoti iraS 
tried for lit^h treason lat IDul^liti^ ill 
17^5 ; h\xl being indcfbted to Mr. 
Cockayne, nn Englwh attdtney, in 
the sum erf SOOl. and Ml". Gbcikftytie 
haring appeared as 'an evidence ag^itist 
him, Mt. Curran sought toinvalidaW 
diat gentleman's testimony. 

Q. Perhaps y<m imagine thrt dtfbt 
of 5001. will be paid you, it, as si 
loyal subject, yon wirvive Mi. Jfack-^ 

A. I have never eonaidMed thiii 
business in <h<e iiray you afe pleased td 
suppose. I never thought it possible 
Mr. Jackson could have been placed 
in the situation I 'fidd him in * or that 
I ^TiouW have been brought hither to 
give evidence agaiti^t hin). 

Q. You practise as .^n attorney in 
England? 
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[ A Yes,- : • 

Q. Do you expect no remuQeratkm 
fj^r l^e trottbkf :yau h^vs put youiftelf 
to 'On thk ODoa^iou? 

A. Qtrtain^j^ I expect >to (be paid 
for tbiB aa fbraoy oilier buatness I am 
tmployeA fin. 

Q. You left your btisin^s.^ ydu.say, 
to 'aifnar agahnt your friend and 
dient ; and iiDd^ 'the usual reoompence 
granted in usual cases ? 

A. Yes, 

.Atatielher oriminal examinition*, 
the fialkwing jqucstionf vene put to 
Captain Armstrongi by Mr, Curran : 
. Q. On ymr oath I Jiak yoti, whe- 
ther, as a young man, you i»liei% in 
the existence Kof Gud, and«Df:a&Etare 
ittiiihiDbion? 

A. I do. 

• • • • .. 

• Ibe BJKl tiJtinJUiBauf ^tmut, S)mWm, m&^ 
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Q. On your oath, did you, at all 
times, ackiiowledge it? 

A, I believe I have always done so. 

Q. I desire to have a precise answer. 
Did you always confess your belief in 
the existence of God, and in a state 
of future punishment and reward ? 

A. Yes, I did.' . 

Q. Considering your education, you 
must know the moral obligation of an 
oath ; and you have no doubt con- 
sidered it, sir ? 

A. I have always reflected on an 
oath with a dueregard to. its solem- 
nity. 

Q. By that oath, then, did. .you 
never express contrary sentiments on 
the moral obligation of an oath ? 

A. As far as I am able to remember, 
never ! 

Q. Are you ready, upon your oath, 
to say, you never expressed an opi- 
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uton, that an oath was only binding 
as long as it was convenient ? 

A, On my oath, I never did. 

Q. Did you never ridicule tlie moral 
obligation of an oath ? 

A. Never. . 

* 

From tb^se questions, it would nat 
be unnatural to infer^ that the inter- 
rogator had undertaken the office of 
confessor: and when it is seen that 
the leading character among the coun- 
sel takes these indecent liberties, it 
will not appear strange if he has many 
imitators in the subordinate class. 

When a person, prosecuted by the 
attorney-general, is acquitted by his 
peers, no restitution whatever is made 
*o the sufferer. This cannot be found- 
ed in justice. Mr. Hastings is a re* 
markable . instance of this fact. In 
£ngland his innocence is universally 
acknowledged ; but a strange sort of 
belief has. crept into the coqtiuent, 
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th^t he bf ibed the House of Lords. 
The most passionate New Whig, even, 
would ridicule this supposition, as an 
instftnce of perfect insanity. In a 
work written by Mr. Logan, which 
led to the trial of Mr. Stockdale, the 
bookseller, all doubt* are removed 
a^ to Mr. Hastings's innocence; and 
that gentlenian. is not only considered 
u having been very ill treated, but 
also as being one of th^ worthiest 
men in England. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, who is 
at the head, of the Opposition in the 
Upper House, and i« revered for his 
patriottic vtftue% ais well as ^admired 
for his political knowledge, has a fine 
marble bust of Mr. Hastings, which , 
I have seen: the base is inscribed 
with the words— In GHATA Patria. . 

In criminal cases the substantiation 
of proof is very incorrectly managed; 
It is either so imperfect as to allow a^ 
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heinous offender to escape, or so in • 
tlecisivc that a judge may be hurrleti 
into the condemnation of innocence. 

A prisoner brought to the bar, is 
directed by the- judge to plead Not 
Guilty : but it frequently happens, 
that a man who ha^ previously owfied 
his guilt, is acquitted for >yant of 
sufficient evidence. On the othct 
hand, circumstantial evidence being 
admitted, the innocent may sufler; 
but circumstantial evidence is gene*- 
rally rejected. • 

Sentence of death \r^s passed, duf- 
itig my residence in London, on a n?aa 
accused of having drowned his Wife. 
There were, certainly, very strong 
groutiids for suspicion. The parties^ 
it was proved, lived in continual dis- 
cord : be Had been heard to threaten 
her life; and, I believe, once at- 
tempted it; atfd when the body was 
drag:ged out of the water, he dis- 
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covered excessive alarmi Still the 
culprit had not confessed the fact 4 
nor were there marks oh the body 
of the deceased, to shew that slie had 
been violently precipitated into the 
water. The womaii, in a momentary 
frenzy, might hav^ drowned herstelfc 
The jury, however, found the pri- 
soner guilty. This verdict caused 
much inquietude among the people; 
which might have increased, if the 
general alarm had not been quieted 
by the Confession of the culprit, the 
day previous to execution. 

On this occasion, a story was circu- 
lated of an innocent pei'son's having 
sufFejfd under similar circumstances, 
some years ago. A gentleman had 
been walking with his niece in aAeld; 
soon aftex the niece disappeai^d, and 
theuncte M'as taken into custody. It 
was proved tliat the young lady was 
heard to extrlaim, " Dear unde, do 
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" not kill mc— — ^ and the very next 
moment a gun went Qff. On this 
eircumstantial evidence the gentleman 
was found guilty and executed ! 

About a year aftei^ the young lady 
returned to England, an 4 the follow- 
ing facts were established. She bad 
been walking in the field with her 
uncte, whom she earnestly solicited'* 
him to consent to her marriage with a 
young gentleman who paid his ad- 
dresses to her; and to move him to 
pity, she had exclaimed,. ** Dear un- 
" cle, do not kill me by your de- 
nial T At that moment, a. sportsman 
in the neighbouring field, discharged 
his fowling-piece. On the sam^, 
evening she eloped with her lover. 
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OIAP. III. 

I 

Ike Benelieeiice of the EngBsh, compared witli that of 
•|her Naduns — 8t BftYthokuneVs Hospital*— ^ 
Tboiiias'« Hospital — Guy's Hospital- — St. George's 
Hospital — Bedlam— Tlie Emperor of the World — ' 
SI. Luke's Hospital — Christ-church Hospital — 
J^^uodUng Ho^italr^Asylum — I^itanthropic Society 
— Institutipa for Deaf and Dumb. 

xioWEVER contradictory travellers 
may have been in their delineation of 
the English, still humanity and gene* 
rosrty are invariably admitted to adorn 
the national character. • Some few, 
however, have chosen to doubt their 
motives, and attribute to vanity and 
ostentation acts of the most exalted 
nature. 

It is not my intention to enter intp 
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a detail of the many ilHberalitics of 
which* travellers arc guilty on this 
head, I shall content myself with ob- 
serving, that this sort of malicious 
clamour, has in no degree retarded 
the progress of those excellent ifisti- 
tutions, which are a noble and indelible 
record of British philanthropy. 
' Without prejudice to other nations, 
I may safely aver, that their public 
charities will bear no sort of compe- 
tition with those of England, either 
as to number or excellence. Charita*- 
ble institutions abroad, are, for the 
most part, the result of former ages, 
founded in the pious hope of their 
being a passport to heaven ; but itk 
England, they appear the effect of a 
union of religion aiid patriotism. I 
have often visited the most emiti«nt of * 
these.charities, and have always left the • 
place with a cheerful and gratified im* ; 
pression on my mit)d. The leiKJenaess 
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vith which suffering humanity is at^; 
"tended in. the hospitals^ exceeds de-r 
sctiption ; the agonized patient almost 
forgets his pains in the respect and. 
attention with which he is treated. 

In England, cleanliness is an envia- 
hle distinction, universal as it is con- 
spicuous ; but in no situation more 
attended to than in the hospitals. 
These buildings are, in their exterior, 
plain and simple; but the interior 
contains every requisite to alleviate 
the miseries to which human nature 
is subject. 

Bartholomew Hospital is the most 
extensive and magnificent of these 
institutions in London. It is capable 
of receiving fourteen hundred pa- 
tients;' the number of out-patients is • 
nearly cquaL Upon an average, this . 
charity benefits twelve .thousand poor . 
persbns in course of the year. 

This hospital, as well as that of St 
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ThoqiaSy ia the Borough, was founded 
by former kings ; but they have since 
been extended and improved by the 
liberal contributions of private in- 
dividuals. The latter is a. very -neat 
building; it is divided into nineteen 
wards, containing four hundred and 
seventy-four beds. About nine thou- 
sand persons are. annually relieved by 
this institution. 

Contiguous to this building, i^ 
Guy's Hospital, founded by Mr. 
Thomas Guy, bookseller, of London, 
at the expence of 20,0001. : during 
his life-time, he solely supported the 
establishment, and at his death he en- 
dowed it with 220,000 guineas. There 
are twelve magnificent wards, which 
contain four hundred and thirty-two 
beds. The number of patients re- 
lieved every year by this charity, 
aniounts to about eight thousand. 
Of the numerous smaller hospitals, . 
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9ipf>orted by voluntary contributicas, 
• that of St. George, at Hyde Park 
Corner, is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation. I have frequently vi«ted 
the different wards, and always with , 
admiration at the order, nratness, and 
liberality, which prevail throughout. 
It contains one hundred and fifty beds; 
and the number of out*patients is so 
considerable, that upwards of three 
thousand necessitous persons are an- 
nulally benefited thereby. 

The most celebrated, though by no 
means the most excellent, of English 
hospitals, is Bedlam. It is the largest 
madhouse in the kingdom, and long 
maintained a decided pre-eminence; 
but it now yields to St. Luke's : an 
establishment justly coni^idered as the 
first of its kind in Europe. 

When I vis^ited Bedlam, it contained 
two hundred and seventy-five'))atients; 
Among wbom were several very in- 
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tcresting lunatics. In one room I found 
twelve persons eagerly engaged at 
cards: these I understood to .have 
been professed gamesters ; and that 
they became mad from their failure in 
business. Here^ and at St. Luke's, I 
inquired into the general causes of 
madness ; and found that the greater 
number of these unfortunate inmates 
had lost their senses either from reli* 
gious or sensual extravagancies. 

Margaret Nicholson and Hatfield 
are among the patients in Bedlam; 
but their senses do not appear at all 
affected. I asked the keeper aloud, 
wliether these persons exhibited any 
new symptoms of insanity ? No re- 
ply was made as to Hatfield; but the 
woman, he told me, possessed a great 
deal of cunning. 

A middle aged man, whose reason 
fell a sacrifice to his iramodeTate lov||^ 
of politics, il^ confined here. I have 
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conversed with hiniy and found him 
ixioii^nsLve and entertaining. He calls 
himself (in imitation of another cer- 
tain m^dnvi^) £MP£aoa OF thk. 
World. Strange as. it may appear,, 
he reconciles all the late events which, 
have agitated Europe, with his own, 
fantastical ideas v he views revolu- 
tions without dijscomposure, and with«- 
out apprehension of his own downfal.. 
He will not acknowledge the king of 
England. 

This self-created monarch has co- 
vered his cell with maps, and such, 
drawings. He has designed the place 
of a magnificent palace, which he pur- 
poses to build, the first opportunity, 
oa the banks of the Tigris* With the 
conduct of Mr. Addington, he pro- 
fessed himself to be much dissatisfied ; * 
and confidentially shewed my friend a 
s^^per, which he assumed him was the 
oeath-warrant of that minister. My 
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friend took occasion to inquire of his 
tnajesty, whether so severe an exam- 
ple might not tend to alienate the af- 
fections of his loyal and dutiful sub- 
jects. Upon which, the emperor, with 
ijxccssive dignity of deportment, and 
an affected mien, replied, ** Presufne 
noty reptiies, to he familiar with 
ffour sovereign,^* This unfortunate 
-gentleman performs his character with 
wonderful effect , and theatrical mo- 
Tiarchs would do well to take lessdns 
from him. His 'countenance is finely 
t^xpressive ; Jiis eyes, la-rge, eloquent, 
and wild; his language luxuriant; 
his delivery elegant; and he possesses 
•a more miriiite kno\<^ledge of the his- 
»tory of Europe than I have usually 
found in Englishmen. Upon my ask- 
ing him, hotv^ he could possibly govern 
•the whole globe, he teplied, ** Tlie 
.world IS governed . hy magnetism : 
4lic omly difficulty is rn turning the 
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poles; that engrosses much of ni^ 
attention/' H^ is very conversant 
with the history of the French revo* 
lution, and instantly recollected the 
Bame of the celebrated senator Gre- 
goire, when I paid him a second visit 
in company with that gentleman. 

Medical aid is seldom applied to, ei*> 
ther at Bedlam, or at St. Luke's* Re- 
gularity of diet is considered the 
more efficacious remedy, together with 
an unrestrictejd intercourse among 
themselves. It is evident that soli* 
tude engei^ers melancholy, and must 
consequently cherish this particular 
disease. 

St. Luke's was established in the 
year 1751, from which period to 
1802, seven thousand and eighteen in<^ 
sane persons have been received ; of 
which number, five hundred and 
thirty-four died in the hospital, 
three thousand and forty-seven had 
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beencuredy six hundred and thirty- 
one discharged as not coming under 
the immediate regulations of the 
house, and two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-five were declared inr 
curable. 

This incomparable charity w'as ori- 
ginally established on a capital of 
40,000/, collected by voluntary con- 
tribution; that sum in the course of 
fifty years has been incn^ased to 
100,000/. of which addition 30,000 
guineas were left as a bequest by 
the late Sir Thomas Clarke. The in- 
terest of this capital, amounting to 
393;^/. in 1 803, is very unequal to the 
support of the hospitaj ; but the ex* 
pences, which in the same year 
amounted to 7000/. were defrayed by 
tlie liberality of the public without pre; 
judice to the welfare of any other insti* 
tution. No other country in Europe cstn 
exhibit a single estabiishaieiit of such 
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magnitude; and wbat will foreigners 
say, when I inform them, that 
there are in London more than two 
hundred public institutions supported 
in the same manner ? 

By institutions, I mean such chari* 
ties as are permanent, not dispensa- 
ries, or friendly societies, which latter 
amounl to near seven hundred in 
number. ^These charities however, in 
point of numbers, magnitude, and 
opulence, are far surpassed by the 

m 

establishments of the same nature 
which are scattered over all parts of 
the kingdom* 

It will be natnraUy expected, that 
the helpless poor are not forgotten 
in the crowd of objects thus supported 
by public ^bounty; and it is with 
pleasure I relate, that such are the 
peculiar care of the affluent ahd be« 
nevolent. There are one hundred 
and seven houses in LcindOn, for 
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the accommodation of the aged and 
the infirm ; besides .establishments in 
every parish for tlie reception of 
those disposed to labour for their sup- 
port. 

Friendly societies are another kind 
of charity founded by particular 
classes of people, for the exclusive 
maintenance of decayed members of 
their own order. Reduced clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, naval or military 
officers, merchants, painters, musi- 
cians, and mechanics find an asylum 
in their distress or bankruptcy, that 
shields them from future want. 

In the year 1792 a society, hitherto 
unique, was opened for the relief of 
poor authors : this institution however 
was not established by heiocs of the 
quill ; they of all mortals being 
niqst inimical to the welfare of each 
other. 

This sketch of the munificence of 
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the Britkih nation will, I hope, serve 
to silence those wretched scribblers, 
particularly in Germany, who have 
presumed to declaim against the apa-^ 
thy and selfishness of the English 
character. 

Of establishments for the mainte- 
nance and education of poor children, 
Christ's Hospital is the most ancient. 
The number admitted is one thousand, 
of which three hundred are girls, who 
have latterly been removed to a 
school at Hertford, supported by the 
funds of Christ's hospital. The boys 
are instructed in reading, writing, 
accounts, and drawing; and are af- 
terwards apprenticed to some trade;- 
forty are brought up to the sea-ser- 
vice, and are taught mathematics, and 
the nautical sciences. Of this num- 
ber, ten are annually sent on-board 
merchant ships. A few of the most 
distinguished scholars are instructed 
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. in the learned languages, and after- 
wards sent to College to pursue their 
studies at the expence of the founda- 
tion. 

Thirty thousand pounds arc anually 
expended in support of this institu- 
tion ; which, although a royal estab- 
lishment* is nevertheless much bene- 
fitted by private subscriptions. 

The Foundling Hospital is an esta- 
blishment of a similar tendency* 
It was founded at the beginning 
of the last century^ by Mr. Thomas 
Coram. It now admits four hundred 
foundlings of both sexes: formerly 
the number was much greater; but 
repeated abuses compelled the gover- 
nors to reduce the establishment, in 
order to ensun^ its safety. 

This hospital is "supported by vo- 
luntary contributions, of which 2000/. 
per annum is usually collected at the 
doors of the chapel. The boys are 
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brought up to different trades ; but, 
their education here is much inferior 
to that of Christ's Hospital 

With regard to exterior neatness 
and elegance, this building may be 
ranked next to St, Luke's. 

The Asylum in St. George's Fields, 
is for the reception of girls only ; it 
is not remarkable in its exterior, 
but is provided with a very neat cha- 
pel, where contributions are collected' 
every Sunday. About oile hundred 
girls, whose parents are unknown, are 
educated }^re and ii^tructed in fe- 
male employments : some of the 
pupils sing prettily^ and attract 
numbers to the chapel None are re- 
-ceived under the age of nine, or kept 
beyond their fourteenth y^ar, whe^ 
tl}e governors provide them with situ- 
ations. But to me, it appears impro- 
per, that girls so perfectly unac- 
quainted with the Morld dbiould be. 
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exposed to the temptations of such 
a place as London, so early in life. 

The Philanthropic Society, for the 
support and education of the chiU 
dren of persons convicted of ca- 
pital crimes, is a very distinguished 
establishment, but certainly capable 
of much improvcmeqt In consider- 
ing the object of this institution, 
we reverence the motives of those 
whose benevolence planned an under- 
taking so honourable to the feelings 
of humanity; 

The girls are neatly dressed, and 
look well and cheerful^ nor do they 
appear to be oppressed with work. 
They have good rooms and beds^ 
which are kept extreitiely clean^ and 
they are allowed several hours in the 
day to amuse themselves : but the 
boys appear to be • less carefully at- 
tended, and are made to work at theii 
several trades with some degree of ri- 
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gour. They are instructed in read* 
ing only, and pursue the trades of 
shoemakers, tailors, ropemakers, print- 
ers, book-binders, &c. under proper 
masters. The proceeds of their labour 
are applied to the support of the in- 
stitution, which requires an annual 
contribution of 4600/. It is proposed 
to add a chapel to the building. 

Pupils are not received after the 
age of fourteen, lest the pernicious 
effects of early habits might prove 
fatal to others, as well as to them- 
selves. When I visited them, they 
were about ninety-five in the whole. 

A small institution for the reception 
of deaf and dumb, has lately been 
established, in emulation of a similar 
plan at Paris. Upwards of two thoU* 
sand subscribers contribute annually 
at least one guinea each towards its 
support. It is patronised by the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham* 
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At present, it merely accommop 
dates seventy-five pupils ; but it is tp 
be enlarged. Pupils are receive4 
from the ages of nii^e to fourteen^ 
and are placed under the principal 
tuition of Mr. Watson, whose uncle 
keeps a private seminary on a smaljl 
scale at Hackney. These gentlemen 
claim the honour of being the first 
' masters in this arduous undertaking : 
but the celebrated Mr. Wallis, more, 
than a century ago, taught deaf and 
dumb persons at London, not only 
to read and write, but even to speak 
with fluency. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to the 
Hebrides, speaks of an excellent instil- 
tution of this nature, which was 
conducted at Edinburgh, unde^ the 
auspices of Mrs. Braid wood ; who, 
to use the learned doctor's expression, 
•' taught her pupils to hear with their 
eyesJ^ It also appears from history, 
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that the Spaniards practised this art 
two hundred years ago, and with a 
degree of success perhaps never equalled 
^ince. From Spain, it is said to have 
travelled to the Netherlands, and 
thence to England, where Helmont 
mnd Wallis claimed the invention. 
At later periods^ it became known 
in France and Germany : but aU 
though Mr. Watson must renounce 
his claim to originality, his activity 
and zeal will always obtain admiratiooi. 
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CHAP. IV. 



The Beaniy of the English— Their Dro-Tl^ir onli- 
mited Obedience to Fashion — It» Lawa and Despot- 
ism — A Sketch of French and English Manners-^ 
Reserve "of the English — ^Their National Pride— 
Their Dislike to Foreigners — ^Their unsociable Dis- 
position — A Strangers Distress in Xibadon— ^Domefr* 

. tic Employments of the English Ladies — ^TheirHa* 
bits contrasted with those of the French Ladies — 

-Romantic Notions of Matrimony — Conju^l Fi- 
delity — ^Eqtiali^ iu Society- Thor Dignity of the 
Nobility— Their Town-Houses — Country-Seats — 
Employments — ^The Birth-Day — ^Italian Opera — 
Kensington Gardens — Ranelagh— Pantheon. 

1 DO not believe that any country 
in Europe can boast, so much general 
elegance and symmetry of form as 
Great Britain ; this at least is certain, 
that one meets with fewer deformed 
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beings here, than elsewhere. The 
men however are better formed than 
the women; the latter, in particular, 
are seldom seen with beautifully small 
feet, a charm common with French 
women, but not less admired on that 
account. 

The phisiognomy of both sexes in 
England is prepossessing, but d^Void 
of a certain captivating charm. Yefc 
their features are soft, and their eyes 
beam mildness, but without that be- 
witching languor that fascinates the 
beholder; and this may arise from 
the noble and exquisite form of the 
nose, which gives infinite dignity to 
the whole countenance. 

The complexion of the men is ruddy,' 
that of the women beautiful in the ex* 
treme; the skin is of a most daz* 
zling white, and soft as the cygnet's 
down : but their mouths are either 
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large, or not agreeably fonned ; and 
this defect is glaring, notwithstand^ 
ing their aptitude to smile, when they 
discover the whitest teeth possible: 
still these smiles, however pleasing, 
want that alluring grace which ani-* 
mates the features of the less- beauti- 
ful Parinenne. 

If the stranger is surprised to find 
beauty so common in England, he 
will be still more so, when his obser^ 
ration has pointed out to him the 
equality of exterior which pervades 
all classes. At Paris, it is easy to disco* 
ver the citizens, the man of letters, the 
man of business, the nowoeaU'-richCy 
or the decayed nobleman ; each has his 
peculiar deportment, and distifiguish* 
ing apparel : but in England, itis scarce* 
ly possible to know a lord from a 
tradesman, a matt of letters from a 
mechanic; and this seems to arise 
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from the sovereignty of fashion in 
the metropolis. 

In other countries, a few tnfling 
individuals alone, obey the fiat of the 
fickle goddess ;. but in London, young 
and old, bow with submission at hcF 
shrine. Here the changes of fashion, 
and the operations of whim, fancy, 
or caprice, are so various, so rapid, 
that half the houses in town are com- 
pletely metamorphosed every two op 
three years ; a circumstance, however, 
,which con^derably promotes the pros- 
perity of the nation at large. 

In dress, the sway of fashion is stiU 
more conspicuous ; and the daughters 
of a. citizen vie rn splendour with the 
daughters of a peer. Those eccentric 
characters, so frequent on the con- 
tinent, who persist in adhering to the 
fashions of their youth, would be 
phenomenons in England ; and the 
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only peculiarity in dress here, is con- 
fined to a set exclusively call fash- 
ionabUs: their follies are not easily 
imitated ; and the splendour which ir^- 
radiates them, softens the severity of 
criticism. 

The fashions, howevef, of this coun- 
try are simple and harmonious ; the 
shape perhaps does not always please the 
eye, but the colour is invariably be- 
coming, and the totU-efisemile agree- 
able. Nothing would appear more 
ridiculous tlian to see a man half fash- 
. ipnably dad ; as the coat is cut, so 
must the waistcoat and breeches cor- 
respond ; nor would this suffice, un- 
less the shape of the hat, and exact 
measure of the boot, were in perfect 
unisons CTcry reform therefore must 
be radical. . As Germans either do 
not understand, or will not attend 
to these minutiae, they must thank 
themselves, if they find they arc 
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Stared at, or ridiculed, as they walk 
the streets. 

It is notorious, that the ladies of 
France have always disputed "the 
superiority of taste" with those of 
England. Without entering into the 
controversy, it will be proper to 
observe, each have a peculiar and di-^ 
ametrically opposite way to set off 
their native chaniis ; and while the 
former enter a drawing-room, . as 
lightly attired as the statue of a Gre- 
cian sculptor, the latter envelope 
themselves in the foldings of a Spanish 
mantle. The ladies here are as 
attentive to the corresponding har* 
mony of their dress, as the gentlemen* 
Fine muslins are the invariable order 
of the day ; and- a lady is never seen 
abroad without a hat But a parti-^ 
cular style of* dress attaches to parti* 
cular occasions. At church, or at the 
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theatre, ladies are plainly dressed, and 
gentlemen appear with round hats. At 
the opera, the former are full-dressed, 
wear their hair ornamented ; and the - 
latter appear suitably dressed with 
cocked hats and shoes. 

By refined manners, the English do 
not mean that artificial system of ci- 
vility which prevails in French society. 
An English gentleman is distinguished 
by a dignified deportment, wholly de- » 
void of supercilious consequence ; with 
a mind open, feeling, and ingentious. 
Wifand humour are certainly agree- 
able additions to the composition, 
but by no means indispensable. 

The French reproach the English 
with reserve, insensibility, and national 
pride ; as if the estimable qualities of 
a nation consisted in the flippancy of 
an extravagant compliment, or rapid 
transformations in religion, arts, sci-- 
ences, and politics. 
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Among whotp, let me ask, is patriot- 
ism, or public spirit, more conspicu- 
ous than the English? Whose man- 
ners are more pure and simple ? What 
nation, in modern times, exhibits such 
monuments of benevolence and phil- 
anthropy? In domestic life, what 
people display such affecting proofs 
of genuine feeling? 

But theirnational pride must be admit- 
ted : — it nvarks their traffic with foreign 
countries; it is evident in all their 
writings, historical or political; and 
the obstinacy with M'hich the abuses 
and <lefects in their constitution are 
openly defended, amounts to an incon- 
trovertible confirmation of the fact. 
Of lat^ years, however, it is visibly on 
the decline. 

An invincible dislike to* foreigners, 
may be set down as another blemish 
in the national character ; and al- 
though it cannot admit of justifica- 
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ihriy. Still there are instances to pal- 
Kate the sentiment How striking the 
contrast between this reserve- and the 
social disposition' of a FFenefaman!' 
With tlie one, every cenneetion is 
formed with difficu4ty ; with the other, 
an increase of happiness seems ta fol- 
low an increase of acquaintance. Even 
Londoners admit, that the social plea* 
snres of the aietropolis are by no* 
means so iirumercus as they were twen- 
ty years ago. There is not a single 
club in town to which a weU43red* 
stranger can find admission': nomu- 
seum, no public library, nor any of 
those excellent instBtutious with whi^ 
Paris cheers the wandering stranger. 
The ' d«ihi«ss and: glooo)^ which 
pervades the coffee-houses^ drive a 
foreigner away, who in Im distress^ 
£nds no asylun> except the theatres*;; 
tfiere^ even^ bis^ ennui is Hnrielieved^ 
^ot^n.- o 
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uiiijiees Mr* Kenible^ Mrs. Sicjclons,. or- 
Mr9. Jordan, eanam^nt the diaiB^. 

T\\e ^y^hihitijons may engage a, fo- 
reigqer-s attejition for a few days ; but 
when, he hs^ made .their round, her 
reUpses; few,, if any, being calcu* 
l^ted for repetition. So that, unless 
be has letters of recommendation^ and. 
those numerous, he will find himself 
as nxuch alone a$ he would in the 
n^idsti of an uninhabited desert. A 
.Frenchma,n, in particular,, feels himself 
miserable i^ London. I once heard. 
one 3ay to a countryman, " Do you 
know how I pass my time in this in- 
fernal city? I go to bed with the 
fowls." That a Frenchman, a being 
t>f inexhaustible invention, should be 
compelled to fly to sleep for relief, is 
an ev.l that could not happen in any 
other than an English city ! 

Travellers have often remarked, that 
an Enghshman's fire-side is the mqst 



au^iabte point of view in whicfe yew* 
can possibly see bini ; and that family 
€onnectsoT»s ai« preserved with the ut- 
most teruderness and exalted simpli^ 
city. This is saad to oaigioate in the 
females of the family ; whose domestic 
clispos^ioiLs and eheerftit ariange- 
inentS) ddifuse gladness; 

Matrimony is considered in Eng- 
land with okf-fashioned notions ; here 
people pledge their hearts with their 
bands. Their mati'iages are oftten ro- 
mantic ; seldom* founded on the mere 
principles of convenience ; for parents 
do not constrain* the wishes of their 
cbildten, or seefc, by authority, to di- 
rect their choice. Still, elopements, 
unequal matclics, o(? such as separate 
the parties for ever from their parents, 
continuailv occur. These mischievous^ 
feeaks of love, may^ I fear, be attri^ 
buted to the rage for novel-reading, 
so fashionable with their young fe* 
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fiiales^ and so baneful in tendency, 
that the inflamed fancy mocks all dan-^ 
gers, disregards all sacrifices, and,, 
with romantic heroism, bouncb over 
every obstacle to obtain the object o€ 
visionary passion. 

In novels love is poetically de- 
scribed as capable of removiog alL 
differences in rank on fortune; and 
some of tl)e most distinguished fami- 
lies in. the kingdom, arp remarkable 
for lyaving had daughters^ who -have 
played the heroine of a favourite novel 
on the theatre of life. 

The infidelity of husbamls i« less^ re- 
prehended in England, than that of 
their wives ; and the punishment in- 
flicted oathe latter, for a single transt- ' 
gression, is pursued with excessive- 
severity ; not by the. law, but the pub- 
lic. A married woman who has beea 
detected in an act of infidelity, sinks, 
at once into everiastlng contempt.. Kq> 
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repentance, no atonement, not even 
time, can Temove the fatal stain ; her 
xrompany is considered contagious. 
Such a criminal, therefore, must either 
retire to some distant part of the 
kingdom, or leave her native land for 
ever: and although the English have 
been charged with a disregard to their 
conjugal vows, it is certain such infi- 
delities are less frequent, though per- 
haps more |>ublic when they happen, 
than on the continent ; and so rigid 
are the opinions in England, that 
Kotzebue's play of "The Stranger," 
though otherwise admired, is ahnost 
forbidden on account of its immoral 
tendency. 

Jealousy is a weakness little known 
in England ; and that which marks 
the character of other nations, is se- 
verely satirised here. Wives in no 
country enjoy greater liberty ; and 
acnutual happiness is preserved by a 
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mutual attention, free fram ridktttcm* 
rhapsody, and a friendship origiriat* 
ing in the heart. Indeed, I feel that 
J may withaut exaggeration assert^ 
that ^n accomplished Englkh family 
affords a more cha&te picture of con- 
tent and happiness, than any ather 
objects ill existence. 

Envy, which appears to disunite 
men in other countries, is n vice rare 
in England: here the merit of the 
man is more regarded than his rank* 
Patents of nobility give na personal 
merit to the fx>ssessor; and a very 
kadir^g character ia the House of 
Commons is a brewer, whp lives, in 
habits of intimacy with men of rank^ 
talents, and fortune. 'Yet travellers^ 
who are only guided by appearances^ 
might easily be led to believe, that 
the nobility of England were slaves to 
their rank. • An ostentatious display 
of the coronet, not only glares on their 
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furtiitar^, f(ate, and catriag^es, but 
even the buttons on their servants' li* 
very wea? this symbol of greatness* 
On the decease of a nobleman, fell his 
houses dispiay large escutcheons of his 
armorial bearings, in a deep black 
cloth frame in tlie front of the build- 
ing. At the univer^ties all th^ young 
nobility are distiilguislv^d flotn the 
commoners by a gokl* tassel dej^ending 
from their cap«. At the Romns at 
Bath, a most tedious and scrupulous* 
attention is paid to rank. All \^hich 
marks of pi^vilege, in some degree 
sanction the severity of French satire 
on the subject. But when we see the 
nobles mix freely with otlier classes of 
society; that high hi rth^ unsupported 
by personal merits is universally de- 
spised ; th^t their domestic circles are 
|>attems of all that is amiable ; and fi- 
nally, when we reflect, that those of- 
fensive extcrbr forms ojiginated in 

e 4k 
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remote ages, and like other ancient 
customs, are rigidly observed, we shall 
feel disposed to reprobate this ill- 
founded prejudice. 

Many of the English nobility have 
rendered eminent services to their 
country ; the flourishing state of agri- 
culture, the inland trade, national in- 
dustry, are chiefly attributable to their 
exertions ; and the names of the duke 
of Portland, marquis of Lausdown, 
marquis Cornwallis, and others, would 
do honour to any country, on the 
solid basis of individual and innate 
worth. 

In thjc present age, the nobility have 
al^ derived an increase of consequence 
and splendour, by the elevation of 
characters whose merits are too well 
remembered to need a record here. 
The single name of Nelson is ample 
testimony of this truth. 

Every noble family has a residence 
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«t the west end of the town, but much 
of their time is passed on their estates 
in the ccjuntry. I have before no- 
ticed, that their town-houses are sim- 
ple in their exterior. Palaces, perhaps, 
might excite jealousy in the bosoms 
of citizens, and interrupt the harmony 
of mi^ed society. Tliey therefore live 
like citizens iu town, like princes in 
the country. ' 

EagJish females of high birth add 
to the most enchanting graces of an 
accomplished mind, a pure simplicity 
of manners, whidi exalts nobility. 
They are exemplary mothers, warm in 
the welfare of their country, unassum* 
ing in acts of boundless charity. 

In their morning rambles, tliey con*- 
descendingly visit the humblest cot- 
tages for miles around their seats, feat^ 
lessly encountering the hideous aspect 
of misery, and benevolently solicitous 
to administer relief. 




By tWs description I only mean to 
idraw the interesting oifttlijQies of those 
•amiable females who mangle with the 
iioisy grota|>es of the metropoits in obe- 
4l7eiicc to fashion^ but indulge the 
^iiWcr feelings of their hearts in sweet 
Tetiiement ; fclr there are kdies in Lon- 
don insensible to every beauty of na- 
ture, who cannot live out of a crowds 
and are unable to fill up the vaioancy 
in their minds without the aids of 
card^tables and (iaibUc places. 

Independent of the calm enjoy- 
ments of rural life, the nobility have 
©itherpuEsuits when they letuni to tJie 
country. Their libraries, their mu- 
seums, are at the family-seat. Book- 
fieUers send thither all the literary pro- 
4luction&of the last year; which the 
tumultuous engagements of town 
have not permitted them ta, peruse 
earlier* Here then, they study, not 
cnly rural econamy, but politics ; theifr 
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study the situation of their oouatry ; 
view its dangers^ errors, aod defects ; 
they explore the public o|Mntoi\, form 
projects, comiBune with tlieir frieiwJs. 
on possihilities aod prohabdlilie^ ; arnd 
fortify their minds with ample subject 
to meet the ea&uiag Parliament, with 
honour to themselves and advaatage 
to the slate* 

The London season is a co>n tinned 
rouitd of dissipation, and passed, as 
in all great cities, in assemWies, co-n- 
certs, balla, ma^uerades, operas, &c. 
The English pretend that these amuse- 
ments are more s^^lendid in London 
than in other countries.. This obser- 
vation may be true as to exterior 
pomp; but all foreigners agree, that 
nothing can he more tedious than their 
internal regulations ; as no one is per- 
mitted to address another without a 
previous formal introduction. 

One of tlie social pleasures of Lon- 
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•don is a rout ; bat to me it appears . 
the most tinsocial of ail possible meet- 
ings, and excliisiveiy peculiar to this 
metropolis. It woukl be very difficult 
in few irords, to convey a suitable idea 
to the reader of this prevalent amuse- 
ment. I shall, however, call it a co- 
lossal caricature of an assembly. It 
cati only be given at a very large 
house, as the number of invitations is 
immense ; I have lyeard of two thou- 
sand five hundred cards being issuedi 
for one entertainment. When the 

• ■ 

apartments are not sufficiently capa- 
cious ft)r the company, temporary 
rooms are erected in the yard, and 
most elegantly fitted up. Th^ scene 
in the street serves as a prelude to that 
within doors ; a long range of car- 
riages fills up every avenue, and some- 
times a party cannot get up to the door 
for an hour or two. Having, however, 
accomplished this arduous ta^k^ on en- 
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tcrihg the temple of pleasure, nothing 
b presented to tW view but a vast 
erowd of elegantly dressed ladies and 
gentlemen ; many o£ whotn ' ase so; 
overpowered by the heat, noise, and 
contusion, as. to be in danger of fatnt^ 
rng. Every one complains of the 
pressure of tlie company^ yet all re- 
joice at being so divinely squeezed. 
The company maves fsoiu room to» 
room i and the most an individual caa 
do, on meeting a particular fmend, is. 
%o sliake .hands as they are hurried 
past each other. 

Thifi confusioa increases when the 
supper rooms are thrown ppen^ The 
tables,' it is tpue, are laid out withi 
Asiatic pcofusion l every hot- house* 
for many miles yields^ up its forced 
treasures to grace this splendid ban- 
quet ; but not one fifth part of the 
guests can be accommodated. Behind 
each cliair, are ladies standing ihree 



* 
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ot four deep ; others are enclostd ijjl 
the <ioor-way, unable to advance 
or retreat; and many are not even 
permitted to get a peep at the supper- 
tabks, whose magnificence, perhaj)s, 
would only serve to tantalize them. 

Such is the fatigue, the trouble", the 
sacrifice, that magnetizes the fiishion- 
able world on these occasions. And 
80 extraordinary is the public anxiety 
to partake these scenes, that, in spite 
of tlie disgrace that would attend a 
discovery, many pel-sons venture to^ 
them with forced tickets. 

A stranger stands alone or un- 
noticed in all public places ; and if his 
exterior betrays hioi, he is even avoid- 
ed. The Enghsh nobility are, in this 
respect, more national than any other 
order of society : not one of them, 
keeps a table open to foreigners ; ands 
those hospitable palaces, which at. 
Paris^ Vienna, Warsaw, &c. invite the 
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*pproacb of foreigocrs, are unfcnawu 
in England. Perhaps the mereasing 
luxury of the tinn^has banished hos* 
pi tali ty. 

Every Enghshman has a hobby- 
horse ; those of tlie wealthy, usually 
attach to luxury, and sometimes to 
more useful propensities, such, as the 
afts, sciences, belles-lettres, &c Tlie 
luxury of splendid carriages is, how- 
ever, comstant, and surpasses all de- 
scription. Indeed it would be diffi- 
cult.to convey an idea of the fashion- 
able streets on a fine spring^dayj 
crowded with rows of these magnifi^ 
cent luxuries. On the birth-days of 
the king and queen, they are still more 
singularly attractive, as it is usual for 
the nobility to sport new carriages on 
these occasions. The celebration of 
these national festivals displays a 
scene of inconceivable splendour. 
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The fashionable places of piil>Uc 
Tesorty for the higheF classes, ace tl^ 
Italian opeia, Kensington * gardens^ 
and Ranelagh. 

Th« Qpera may be called the exclu- 
sive property of the affluent, who take 
the boxes by the yeax ; but their num- 
ber is ancqjaal to ll^ demand foir 
them ; the pit, therefore, has. bee a 
added to the accommodatioi^ of the 
nobility I and in ovder to exclude 
improper company, the admission was» 
raised to nalf-a-guinea. The dcess i» 
the same as in the boxes. The com- 
pany, Iiowever, seem to assemble only 
to see and to be seen^ as the nobility 
seldom aFsive till between tea and 
eleven, a'clock,. when the piece is more 
than half over. 

The promenade in Kenskig^ton- 
gardens^ is one of the most interest* 
ing scenes, to a. stranger in Londont. 
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Hyde-park becomes the point of at- 
traction that concentrates the fashion- 
able world, from the moment spring 
dawns forth its awakened beauties. 
The ride is, on a Sunday, crouded with 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback; 
the promenade with rank and beauty, 
on foot ; all elegantly attired, moving 
in one crouded scene towaids Kensing- 
ton-gardens. The high road through 
the park is also filled with dashing 
equipages, conveying parties to a cer- 
tain spot, whence they cross the park 
into the gardens ; no carriages being 
admitted into the ride excepting those 
of the Toyal family. . 

But how will a foreigner be asto-: 
nished on entering this maze of singu- 
lar attraction, where he finds the whole 
of these numerous parties buried in an 
almost perfect stillness ! and this silent 
lounge preserves its invariable listless^ 
ness, unless any remarkable occurrence 

yOL. IT. . H 
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awakens the fashionables from this en- 
tertaining reverie. 

It happened the first Sunday on 
which I visited Kensington-gardens, 
that Madame Recamier, then lately ar- 
rived in England, was expected to 
grace the scene. Public expectation 
was on the tiptoe to behold this cele- 
brated Parisian beauty, when two ele- 
gant cypriims, meaning to quiz the 
beau monde, presented themselves in 
all the fashionable nudity of French 
fieedom, among the inquisitive croud. 

As soon as they appeared, every one 
hurried to approach them,' and a scene 
of fashionable helterrskelter ensued, 
Unfortunately, they were soon sur- 
prised by some gentlemen and .l>e- 
trayed : the imposition was buzzed 
from one party to another^ and thcv 
tumult subsided, as quietly as it had 
commenced, ^dsupinemss was again 
the order -of tlxe^daj. 
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, Rftnelagh, so. called from having 
Jbeen the banquettiug-room to the pa- 
lace of one of the earls of Rknelagh, 
is ikned for the splendour' of its de* 
cotations, and the superior elegaiice of 
the company who frequent it, iall> by 
the fiat of fashion, full dressed. 

The saloon, which is a rotunda, is 
surrounded by a double row of boxes, 
and comprehends a circle, whose^ dia- 
jneter is 150 feet. The stranger is 
Tapt in wonder on his entrance to 
this fairy scene. The splendour of 
the illumination. gives to the imposing 
grandeur of the scene an effect not to 
be described ; but this powerful delu- 
sion merely attracts the eyes : the 
sameness of moving round with the 
company palls on the senses, uncon- 
nected by any exertions in the com- 
pany, who promenade as gravely round 
the room as if they wer€ attending a 
funeral. 
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A fine pantheon, in Oxford- street, 
was once the gay resort of the far 
sfaionable world. It now, however, 
is deserted, except when occasionally 
used for exhibitions. Gamerin hired 
it to shew his wife and his balloon to 
the Londoners. 
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CHAP. V. 

TH£ Lowe of Money prevalent lu Trade; itB altiinace 
Object — The Citizens — ^Their Fornialities at Dinner 
— Artizans — ^Vauxhail — fiermondsey Spa-Gardens — 
Mobs of London and of P^is contrasted — John 

' Bull^ his real and mistaken Character — ^Newg^te. 

IVIaNY individual traits in the Eng- 
lish nation appear to confirm the opi-^ ^ 
nion entertained of it abroad. A toa 
> great eagerness in making money, and 
a mean unworthy striving after gain, are 
the prevailing characteristic in trade. 
A man's merit is never here an objects 
of enquiry. What is Mr. Such-a-one 
worth ? is the first question proposed,, 
and his pretensions to notice are solely 
dependant on his ways and means. 
The arts and sciences, indeed all 

Ji 3. 
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the noblest ornaments of the human 
mind, are measured in England with a 
mercantile eye. A poor man is not 
allowed to possess any merit ; and the 
thirst of money-making is carried so 
far, that places under government are 
publiclj/ advertised for the best bid- 
der. 

This apparent meanness of conduct, 
however, is intended to lead to a very 
laudable purpose — to the acquirement 
oF independency, which is the grand 
aim of every Englishman, who con- 
siders labour, in his youth, merely as 
a passport to the indulgencies of his 
old age. 

No country in the w^orld is so re- 
markable for the exertions of private 
individuals towards the promotion of 
commerce, and other national benefits, 
as tlie English. Instances of this kind 
are equally frequent and astonishing/ 
For example ; 
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Mr. Bourdon erected an iron bridge 
at the private expence of 60,0001- 
for the purpose of connecting certain 
' divisions in Sunderland. The projec- 
tion does infinite honour to himself, 
and the execution to the workmen he 
employed, it being considered the 
largest, as well as finest iron bridge in 
the world. 

After the bat^tle of Aboukir, Mr. 
^Beid, in testimony of his national 
feelings, caused medals to be struck 
at his own cost, which he presented 
to the victors. To the captains, in gold, 
each of the value of 15 guineas; to 
the lieutenants, in silver; and to the 
several ship's companies, in metal. 

No class, in England, stands higher 
in the public estimation than the mer- 
chants; whose patriotism and public 
spirit surpass all panegyric. 

Among the peculiar class denomi- 
nated citizens, many of the old Eiijr* 
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lish customfi still have ekistence. At 
dinner they use no napkins, and ob- 
serve certain formalities very trouble- 
some to foreigners. Each lady must 
be solicited to drink wine by a gen- 
tleman, who first drinks to her, then 
to the mistress and master of the 
house ; and so on till he has gone 
through the whole company. It would 
be indecorous to touch a glass with 
your lip previous to such challenge, 
and running Jire^ if I may so term it, 
of healths. When a stranger does 
net recollect the names of all around 
him, he is, consequently, exposed to 
great embarrassment. The habit of 
calling on the company to sing after 
supper is cheerful and pleasing. 

The class of journeymen artisans ap- 
pears, ii;! England, to be more wealthy^ 
as well as more polished, than that of 
other countries. Their exterior is 
more respectable; their minds miyft 
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cultivated; ahd their language and 
inanners more correct. 

Among the public amusements most 
frequented by the citizens may be 
ranked the theatres, Vauxfaall, and 
the popular te^-gardens which sur- 
round the metropolis in every direc- 
tion. Water parties to Gravesend and 
Greenwich are alsq a^mong th6ir fa- 
vourite indulgencies. 

Vauxhall is, to a str^ger, the most* 
imposing, as well as most delightful, 
of all the London spectacles. He en- 
ters with astonishment the brilliantly 
decorated arcades, which form a pro- 
menade in the illuminated gardens. 
A Gothic temple stands in the centre, 
appropriated to the music, which is 
both vocal and instrumental. A spa- 
cious rotunda joins on this light, ele- 
gant fabric, and leads through a Buite 
of apartments. Elegantly convenient 
supper-boxes surround the whole, where 
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the guests repose without losing any 
part of the magnificent scene that 
surrounds them. Splendid fire-works, 
illusive transparencies, and martial 
music, intersperse among the trees, 
and ornament the seducing scene. 

Bermondsey Spa-gardens are an* 
humble imitation of Vauxliall, but 
as deficient in good company as in 
splendour. 

The mobs of all countries are a 
many-headed monster, yet there is a 
material difference between the evil in 
London and in Paris. The , former in- 
habi|;s the city promiscuously, and in 
small parties; the latter forms a re- 
public exclusively its own. Heiice the 
sudden rise; a^d equally sudden disso* 
lution, of riots in Paris : the electric 
revoiutionary spark kindles the whole 
mass. Whereas, in a. revolt of some 
consequence, that happened in London 
a few years ago, the association was 
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i>rbgres6i ve ; but the effect more per- 
manent. 

Wapping, Sti GeorgeVfields, the 
l^anks of the Thames in London, and 
St. Giles's, are the most favoured haunts 
of the English mob, called here JoH ir 
Bull ; and, although the partial eye 
of his countrymen reads in the rough 
Jbarbarian a mere uncultivlsited nature^ 
which, if polished, would display hu-i 
manity, generosity, and every social 
virtue ; yet strict justice will discover 
all those base qualities, which igno- 
rance and idleness are calculated to 
mature in this their favourite idol. 
It is an insult to an Englishman, when- 
a foreigner appears to doubt the cha- 
racteristic patriotism and benovolence 
of honest John Bull. 

Thatthe industrious^ artisan id the 
friend of patriotism and the supportei* 
of public spirit, I am free to confess; 
but, with the mob, it is tar otherwise. 
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Thejf are enemies to all order; outcasts* 
. of society ; without a home ; without 
a calling; assertors of all that is li* 
centiou&» under the name of liberty ; 
and fickle a^ they are profligate. And 
although this instability of character 
has often manifested itself publicly, 
still the well informed Englishman is 
incomprehensibly bigotted in favour of 
his countryman. 

Bead the daily papers and convince 
yourself, that nothing, in oth^r coun- 
tries, (Ireland excepted) can compare 
with the barbarities and brutalities fa- 
' miliar in England, particularly Ixm- 
don ; and these inherent propensities 
are no where more apparent than at 
Newgate on an execution day, which, 
is quite ^jubike for the mob. 

A foreigner must be a Long time in 
London before he can sustain, with) 
^ny degree of nerve, the national * 
amusements of the mob. 
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If two ragged boys chance to quar- 
rel at their marbles, a mob, good-na" 
iuredfyy assembles round them in an 
instant, and a fnmdly Hercules imine- 
diately ^espouses the cause of either 
party, whom he inflames, not only to 
fight, Imt to sustain the conflict till 
he is covered with blood, and power- 
less from exertion.. This is one of 
their greatest en^ments. At the 
theatres and other public places, pow- 
erful vagabonds mingle with the croud 
purposely to create a confusion, which 
-sometimes ends in several persons be- 
ing crashed to death. 

The alehouse, and tfoe one-shilling 
gallery, are the only places of recrea- 
tion allotted to the mob in England; 
wliereas in Paris they h&ve plays, balls, 
masquerades, &c. : but John Bull is al- 
( ways thirsty, and could not relish such 
dry amusements. According to Mr. 
Colquhoun^ SO^OOO souls pass every 
night in the streets for want of a home. 
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CHAP. VI. 



WANT of literary poblic SpiHt ia Engiand — Ijterarj 
Patronage exclusively attached to Wealth and Power 
— ^Tlie Supineness of the Legislature in behalf of 
literature-^The Hunters' Museums — English Literati 
denominated Public ^hiyacters-^Aiitkors — AwAi" 
making and .Bookselling described — Lackington's 
Temple of the Muses — Literary Fame — Its Bias and 
Operation — The State of Litemtore at Oxford' and 
Cambiidgp. 

In England, a Garxnau will not be 
able to diacover many traces of that 
literary public apirit which unites .th« 
learned of his natiye: cQuntjy, keeps 
enthusiasm alive, and gives iixmn6^' 
politan turn to the i^te^est eiicited by 
the progressive improvjement /^f the 
human mind. The repubtic of kttens, 
in Geimanyi has not only afttaiiied a 
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4iigh de^tte of independence and ex- 
tent, but also maintains a powerful 
influence on the sentiments and spirit 
of the nation. Learned societies are, 
indeed, very numerous in England: 
the members, however, have hitherto 
xlisplafyed few instances of active co- 
operation ; nay, they appear more soli- 
citous to flatter the prevaiUng inclina- 
tions and whims of that many-headed 
monster, tlie public, than to efstablish 
a dignified consistency. 

If any one thinks these remarks too 
severe, let him refer to the history of 
English literature ; let him take a view 
of the literary institutions; let him 
ponder on the opinions of the critics ;, 
and let hiin peruse the latest literaiy 
performances in England, 
, However happily the realms of 
^ience have been extended in this 
country, and however it may boast of 
men gifted with the sublimest genius, 
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stUl the nation has never displayed that 
lively interest in the cause of litera-^ 
turc, which it invariably displays in 
pronM)ting trade, manufactures, and 
other national advantages. That the 
isciences^ while most flourishing, were 
unable to produce an universal enthu- 
siastic interest in England, may be 
proved by the history of that splendid 
epoch, now^ long passed, when the 
English, proud in possessing the great- 
est authors, looked from their summit 
of literary fame with contempt upon 
all other European nations. 

The great and powerful usually pos- 
sess comprehensive rights of literarif , 
patronage. In England, few authors 
succeed, unless tliey Mrear tne livery of 
some illustrious patron. It is impos- 
sible, without pain, to peruse the bio- 
graphies of the various great men to 
^hom England. owes her literary repu-* 
tation ; yet their prhate sufferings are 
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te99 njxtpmin^ tfaam the extreme eold^ 
new ii4th which their comprehensive 
(dBforto were received by their cotem* 
poimiy rivals ; and to what cauise can thie 
iadiiference be ascribed ? To no other, 
most probably, than to the rights ^ 
titerary p$imnag€j which the great ex« 
erdse with as ntuch authority hx the 
rc^ona of science, as in the spheres 
of lioaiTy and fashipn. Still I can* 
not comprehend, that in a nation tvoi* 
nmlly diatinguished for a digni^d 
spirit of independence, the votaries 
of the Muses should be the only pet- 
S09IS who forget tlieir dignity and li- 
berty, and meanly beg tjfieir alms £rom 
the hainds of accidental rank, 

A fltnking instanoe of want of lite^ 
rary public spirit^ in this country, may 
be found in the English legislators, 
who, for a eentury and a half, have 
thought ti)e sci^itific impfHDyement of 
dieur countcy an objiept unworthy 

VOL. II. I 
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tlieir notice, whfle commerce and na^ 
ttonal industry have been distinguished 
by the warmest support. Even the 
lectures given at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on some of the most import- 
ant sciences, owe their existence to 
individuals; and while hundreds of 
millions have been squandered away 
on wars chiefly of a commercial na- 
ture, the most opulent people in the 
world wholly sacrifice those exalted" 
ornaments, which refine the public 
taste, and dignify the national cha-' 
racier. 

It is scarcely to be believed, that 
the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland cannot boast one public 
library that is not, in some measure, 
incomplete in the mpst important de-- 
partments of literature : no well stored' 
collection of arts open to the public 
improvement ; no national museum of 
natural history, established on a scale 
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proportioned to the various claims of- 
science, and worthy the opulence of 
the kingdom. Tliere are thirty very ' 
beautifully embellished libraries in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. ' 
but not one among them so perfect as 
the most trifling of the public libra- • 
ries at Gottingen, Dresden, and other 
cities of Germany. 

. The British Museum, as far as sound 
goes, offers to a stranger ideas of its 
superior magnitude and excellence. 
It is certain, that this national esta- • 
blishment contains a very large" 
number of valuable historical manu- 
scripts, \C5hich, in the departments of 
French and English history, are not, 
perh24)6, to be surpassed by the Pari- 
sian library; but tliis is almost the 
only eminent and curious part of this 
much celebrated museum. The library 
and cabinet of natural curiosities are 
inconsiderable; and. the liamiltonian 
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ceUeotiofi o£ antiquities, altl^mgh en^ 
riched with mafly intiMrestiiig article*, 
does not deserve the reputation it has 
acquired- The museum is devoid of 
any settled scientific plan ; it aeems 
father intended for a collection of cu- 
riositiesi than for att establishment de- 
signed to gratify the scientific enqui** 
ries of the learned. Fifty year* havd 
now elapsed since the foundation of 
the establishment; during which pe* 
riod| numberless oppoitumties have 
offered to Supply its deficiencies, and 
render it an institution adequate to the 
dignity of its tiftme. . It would have 
been extremely eaegr to annex the ]j> 
verian Museum, and to Complete t^ 
nati<mal library by the purchase of v^*- 
luable large libraries, ftiequeatly sold 
in London ; but the English kgisla- 
toi's are cold on this sul^ject WiUiaxn 
Huntet) b4x)thfer to the celebrated 
John Hunter, eKpended the ^i:eater 
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part of his private fortune in the col- 
lection of coins, gems, camoes, and 
works of art, which I have heen con- 
fidently informed by a friend who hj^d 
an opportunity of seeing it, may rank 
Avith the most celebrated museums ih 
point of fulness and beauty, and is 
unequalled in its shew of oriental coins. 
This exquisite morceau the owner pa- 
triotically desired to offer to the public^ 
in memory of his attachinent to the 
arts and sciences. With this intention, 
he petitipned parliament to grant 
him a piece of freehold land for the 
erection of a museum, which he meant, 
at his death, tp leave to the public, 
enriched with his splendid collection. 
It is scarcely credible, that this mo* 
dest request met with a refusal. The 
collector then, to prevent his treasure 
from being dispersed at his death, 
transferred it, upon very inadequate 

terms, to the uni\nersity of Ofa^gOAr. 

-t '> 
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Parliament, it is well known, have 
long since granted 20,0001. to purchase 
Mr. John Hunter's natural, historical, 
and anatomical cabinet; but nothing 
has been hitherto done towards arrang- 
ing it for the use of the public. John 
Hunter, whose scientific zeal will al- 
ways preserve his name from oblivion, 
expended all the property he acquired 
by his own talents in the ptirchase, 
'and applied his leisure hours in the 
formation of this very superior mu- 
seum. At his death, that great ana- 
tomist had, nothing to lea\e his fa- 
mily, except this vast collection, and 
his posthumous fame. His widow, 
who is a most sensible and amiable 
lady, therefore found herself necessi- 
tated to accept the situation of go- 
vernante in a family of high distinc- 
tion ; and, but for the active interces- 
sion of the friends of the deceased^ 
who recommended his museum, as an 
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invaluable acquisitioBy . it would have 
been sold by public auction. 

If literary public spirit is seldom to 
be discovered in the English parlia* 
inenty it is no less seldom observable in 
the studies of private individuals. Nor 
does even the meed of praise, with theip, 
attach to the meritorious exertions of 
•foreigners in illustrating the sciences; 
and that enthusiasm which an import- 
ant discovery in the world of letters 
awakens on* the continent, evaporates 
in crossing the sea. • Thus Galvanism, ^ 
with which the most important expe- 
riments have been made for these ten 
years past in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, has scarcely yet begaii to excite 
an interest in England. 

The literati in England rank amoug 
the public characters : their public part 
is, hpwever, extremely triflingj unless 
they enlist under the banners of party. 
Upon the whole, a man of Tetters h^ 
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(»iTy t#0 tttbdes of bettefiting; fci* co- 
tempol'ariei ; th^ one ^ a publife 
te&6h*l-, tbfe other a^ an author : bbth, 
htnuftvet^ ire extremely hai^afdou*. 
The presetit pUit of the English nni- 
tiemtie* idffreri no opptirtunitiei for a 
rtato^A an^ active votary of the 
science* to distinguish hifn'self. 

The anthoi- ^11 have t6 contend tnth 
iitetaty patronage, with nuiversaHy 
{)WjVailin^ pl^judices, alid with the 
hiconv^cniency tyf the bookselling trade. 
Toleration of opinion is undt)ubtcdly 
gre&t, but the illiberal! ty and pre- 
Isuttiption 6f the English critics. is dis- 
gtaceftil Tlie venal writer may, in- 
deed, thrive on a luxuriant dung-HH, 
but genius struggles fbt every stcfp it 
*flT^hce«. 

The d!rt[JuttiSic*rfbea state of the boefk- 
«eft^ tr*8e <JofttribCites, in lio ^afl 
deg^^ to ^6b5struct the effbtts 6( p> 
tiiUs and ieayning; and many iftterebt- 
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itig works arc born to die unseen- Thi» 
assertion may appear singular to those 
acquainted with the partial opulence 
of booksellers, their expensive under- 
takings, their easy market, and their 
rapid sales. 

' Be it, therefore, known, that the 
principal part of tHe English booksel- 
ling trade is confined to a few indivi- 
duals, whose superior wealth destroys 
all .competitions ; whose ignorance is 
their only mental qualification ; whose 
insolence freezes the humble prospects 
of modest merit; and finally, whose 
principles, on most occasions, dictate 
terms, to which men of independent 
^irit never can submit. 

Many books are still-bom, adver- 
tisements being very expensive, and 
catalogues being seldom found at any 
booksellers, except those who deal in 
scarce books, and keepers of circulat- 
ing libraries. 
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The English booksellers carry on 
book-making in the form and style of 
any other trade. A number of lite- 
rary joumeymen aie constantly cutting 
and carving up books into folios and 
quartos, for which they are paid very 
moderate Avages. The industiy of 
these labourers is truly surprising; 
but their task-masters deserve chastise- 
ment, as they seldom have any other 
view^s, in their most expensive under- 
takings, than the extension of their 
own and the paper-in aker's purses. 

In fact, some booksellers in Lon- 
don are a nuisance in the >vorld of 
letters, and a disgrace to England ; 
their transgressions are so frequent 
and so shameful, that (could such a 
law be enacted) the covipilations they 
are constantly in the habit of publish- 
ing, would be evidence against them, 
and the tribunal of taste and litera- 
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ture would award them the most se- 
vere judgment. 

Lysons' Environs of London, in five 
quarto volumes, embellished with beau- 
tiful engravings, and printed on the 
finest vellum paper, is. a work merely 
detailing epitaphs in the churchyards 
of villages near London. In like 
manner, the polygraphic NicoUs has 
contrived to swell his work into twenty 
volumes in folio and quarto. To Mr. 
Boswell's verbose biography of Dr. 
Johnson these long-winded productions 
arfe said to owe their origin ; and it is 
to be lamented, that important docu- 
ments in the hands of a coxcomical 
compiler, should dwindle into me- 
moirs like those of Sir Robert and Sir 
Horatio Walpole, edited by the Rev. 
William Coxe, 

London is the principal mart for all 
literary productions; the bookselling 
.business in the country being vej;y iu- 
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significant. The booksellers in Lon- 
don are calculated to publislt annually 
about 800 articles, the value of which, 
npon an avei*age, amounts to half a 
million steriing. The time when par- 
liament sits is most propitious to these 
gentlemen. 

The publisher of a favourite per- 
formance finds even his expectations 
surpassed by the demand for it. In 
such a case, I one edition rapidly suc- 
ceeds another, and several thousand 
copies are disposed of in a very few 
days. The seducing charms of such 
success too frequently dazzle authors 
of eminent talents, and induce them 
to prefer, at the expence of truth and 
good tase, cultivating this rapid and 
transient celebiity, to lasting fame. 

Some booksellers in London confine 
theirtradeto second-hand books, which 
is frequently much more profitable 
than publishing. It is almost ihcredi- 
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Ue how f apidly the cwiter of such a 
concern^ may enrich himself, if be mt* 
derstands how to humour the whims 
of Hter^ry amateurs. Mr. T^ackatigton 
may serve as a remarkable instance; 
he begatn business whea scarcely pos*- 
sessed of a guinea, and became, within 
a few ycarsy worth 6OOOI. per annum. 
His house, the Temple of the Muses, 
as it is called, situated in the corner 
of Fmsbury^sqiiaie, contains a very 
lar|^ collection of fooolts ^or sak, so 
advantageously displayed, that . a 
stmngcr, on his entrance, is tempted 
to become a purchaser. Mr. Lack- 
ington, in his advertisements, asserts, 
that his collection consists of 800,000 
v<^Mmts: this may go down with £pg- 
litdm[)en, w^ have had no oppoitu- 
nity of seeing large libraries; but 
lliDse who have se^en the libraries at 
Pbm, Gkittingen, and Dresden, will 
^sQutoely Suppose Mr« I^adangton's 
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Temple of the Muses to contain more 
than 150,000 volumes. 

On visiting the magnificent coun- 
try seats of the bpulent in England, 
a stranger will be surprised to find 
the most scarce editions of the clas- 
sics. It should, however, be toid, 
that expensive libraries are more fre- 
quently the toys of luxury in Eng- 
land than any where else ; indeed they 
are sometimes used as paper-hangings 
to a large apartment. In such cases, 
the owner natvirally does not pay so 
much regard to the intrinsic value of 
the work as to its exterior elegance ; 
for the merits of the printer and book- 
binder, not those of the , writer, are 
the only objects of his contemplation. 
Books, in octavo, are now almost ex- 
cluded from splendid libraries, since 
folios and quartos present theipselves 
to much greater advantage; which 
acpoadingly guides the speculations of. 
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that worshipful body, the literary 
paper-hangers in London. 

England, iiteontestibly, possesses 
some literary characters of the first 
eminence, who still pursue the superior 
objects of tli/e sciences ; but when we- 
consider the impediments they have to 
surmount, and the temptations with 
which they have to contend, it will 
not appear strange, that perverted 
instances ^ of strength of mind and en- 
thusiasm should be rare in the present 
* age. No Englishman of a cultivated 
mind will deny, that his country is 
poor in great authors ; yet it would be 
unjust to conclude from this, that the 
country is equally destitute of emi-= 
nent literary characters, for at no 
other period, perhaps, did England 
possess a greater number of solid scho- 
lars than at present. Their clasii is 
still highly respectable, although the- 
present race of authors rapidly dege- 
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nerates, and it would be very unfair 
to pass the same judgment oa both. 
Many 'finglighmen, who have made 
great progress in l^e republic of 
letters, disdain the reputation of au- 
thorship, which, in England^ is not 
the passport of great and splemdid ta* 
lenls. Speaking of a celebrated lite- 
rary chsu-acter, you seldom hear the 
German question, put, " What has 
he written ?** " How have his works 
l^een received?* The English ask, 
^* Who knows and who patronises 
him ?" ** With whom is heconnected ?** 
No Englishmaa will hesitate to yield 
a superior rank aiiK)ng the learned of 
his country to those exalted states- 
men, Pitt, Fox, Grey, Landsdowne, 
Tfewrlow, and others, tibough they 
have never appeared as authors; for 
a small pamphlet, by Mr. Fox, can* 
not he thought a fair specimen of that 
gneat man's po¥(^eis*as an autihor* Dr. 
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Paxr is generally considered one of tbc 
first philologists ia England ; yet he 
never appeared as an author in that 

m 

department of the sciences, and many 
of. the most .celebrated physicians in 
London, for whose talents and know- 
ledge their colleagues. - entertain the 
highest veneration, are unknown in 
the M^orld of letters : — this sanie with 
many excellent mathematicians, who 
have merely made some small contri-i 
butions to the commentaries of the 
London societies. 

It is true, some of the professors 
of Cambridge and Oxford have dis- 
tinguished themselves as authors^; but 
the greater part of them by no means 
take a lively interest in the tmnsac- : 
tious of the literary world. The li- . 
terary harvest in the ikiglish univer- ; 
sities is amazingly scanty, if we con- 

xa - . 



*ider the immense number of gentle^- 
nten who live entirely at their leisuK, 
after having completed their academi- 
cal career. Independently of the pro- 
fessors, eight huadied and forty fel- 
lows are maintained in the various col- 
leges of both universities. These iica- 
demicians lead, indeed, a life much 
more comfortable and easy than many 
celebrated teachers in the German 
universities ; they pnjoy liberty, and 
are not diained to any public office ; 
no other avocations engage their at- 
tention, but those resulting from their 
love of the sciences ; they are m the 
prime of life, when the enthusiasm of 
the mind is most powerful, and enter 
on a literary capeer under the most 
auspicious circumstances. It cannot, 
certainly, be denied, that many of 
the fellows are men of the greatest 
erudition ; and such ^characters as Mr. 
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M. of John's college, and Mr. W. of 
Ciare-hall, Cambridge, wonld do ho- 
nour to any society; but such ho- 
nourable exceptions are very rare in- 
deed 
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CHAP. VII. 
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Want of Association among the Literati — The Giapter 
Coffee-house — ^The present Stote of Poetry — ^Dr. 
Johnson ; his influence on contemporary Writers; 
his Criticisms analyzed — ^Engliiih Critics — Macpber- 
8on and Chatterton — The Author of the Pursuits of 
literature — Peter Pindar — ^Novels — Madame d'Ar- 
blay — Philosophy — ^Natural History — Levcrian Mu- 
seuln-^English Physicians considered as Authors-^ 
State of foreign Literature in Enghind — ^Translators 
of German Works — Gennaii literature, generally. 

X HE learned, in England, seldom 
cultivate habits of intimacy, although 
London is not without literary socie- 
ties. Formerly the beatur esprits of the 
age, assembled in small familiar clubs ; 
of which Pope, Addison, Steele, &c. 
formed the members. The trace only 
of these agreeable circles is now dis- 
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C€l^ftible, Nor do I well know of any 
public place where a man of letters can 
pass his leisure hours with advantage. 
Tlie booksellers are partially supplied 
with the new publications ; and circulat- 
ing libraries still worse. Newspapers 
and magazines are, indeed, taken in. 
at coffee-houses ; but with the except 
tion of a. few French, they are con 
fined to. English essays : thus the com- 
pany at a coffee-house is- so numerous 
that, at times^ you must wait for hours 
before you can procure an interesting, 
paper* The Chapter Coffee-house, 
Pater-noster-row, is most celebrated 
for its regular supply of publications. 

I shall illustrate what I have ' ad- 
vanced by a ciirsory view of English 
literature. ' 

I think every Englishmkn .of cn^ 
lightened understanding will admit,, 
that the rays of poetry, history and 
ethics, a^e under an 'Cclipsc y ami \i^ 
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nia^ pevllaps, ascribe much of this ' 
rdvolation to tlie ascendancy df that 
pcmdey^ua' pKetorkian- Di». Johnson, 
"MPiio, with pedantie- Gon«eqAience, ^d- 
important aiFs^ presumed* to decide ite 
the <}oi|trw©isie8 of criticism. Thesfr 
may be deemed' harsh sentiments in* 
fiilgfend> where the Jehmememism i^ a^ 
prisvatlent' disease^; but on revetting to 
prsol^ prejudice rfiust be siltet. 

* fe Bf contesfc to pr6ve the anthei^• 
tfeity of' Ossian's and Roxvtey^s poems, 
hfe particularly exposed) his weakness ; 
asd when- a suspicion arose^ as to their* 
OfiginaJi^y, the supposed- fWiricatOfs 
were proceeded against- with as nouch' 
rigour as if they had fiOrged bank 
notes. M Plierson was- attacked widi 
^uch virulence, that his best iWends 
ditred pot openly to espouse^his cause: 
h§ i& said to hw^' piMd under thisi 
contempt. ' 'Thie' tn^cal ^ad of poor 
Chatterton, is well known; but per* 
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haps it is not equally notorious^ that 
one of the English anonymou®' critics 
said upon tliat occasion, '^ Chatterton 
has evaded justice by hk awr^ executioji, 
as a forger of MSS. he deserved a g^lk- 
beC 

But the venerable form of Ossian^ 
in defiance of the cabals of scepticism, 
is still allowed to hover round the 
mangled corse of this poetic essay ; 
siqce the strongest argument adduced 
by Johnson to support the opinion 
of its being an imposition was, that 
M^herson was unable to produce a 
finely-written MSS.; and it is to be 
feared, that all traces of its origina- 
Mty will soon be lost, unless some pa- 
triotic. Scotchman secures the existing 
proofe. The ancient Erse vanishes ra^- 
pidly from the Highlands ; tlie beau- 
tiful poems of their venerable bards 
are substituted by English psalms; 

k4 
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and the greater part of them, perhaps, 
wholly lost. 

Notwithstanding, Johnson has ren- 
dered eminent services to the cause of 
literature; but he -was bom a gram- 
marian and rhetorician, and his ^ Lives 
of the Poets/ decidedly prove how 
little he was qualified to beconiie a 
critic. Without a soul capable of feel- 
ing the emotions which give birth to 
poetry, . he presumed to explore its 

principles, and by the cold stiandard 
of grammar, to measure* the enthusias- 
tic Bights of poetical fancy : yet this 
rough oTigmal has many imitators; 
but they are very far behind him ; 
thougli, like him^ they may fatigue 
the ear by copious and diffusive lan- 
guage, unaided by the persuasion of 
harmony, or the graces of elegance, 
yet the spirited antithesis of the mas- 
ter is lost in the laboured comparisons 
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of the scholar, and his originality 
is caricatured. 

England, at present, enumerates up- 
wards of an hundred poets j but this 
abundance only tends to prove the cheap- 
ness of poetical fame ; and the wretched- 
ness of their puny efforts hav^ provoked 
the scourge of satire. The author of 
'* Pursuits of Literature," was i>ecu- 
liarly fortunate in his essay ; ten edi- 
tions were sold in less tlian two years : 
but on a review of tiie work it will 
be . found, that the subject was the 
object of admiration, not ,the author. 

. Another satirist, of superior talents, 
i^ known in England,* and in Ger- 
many to; and although he evidehtly 
detests the natives of the latter state^ 
yet Germans, perhaps, do him more 
justice than his own countrymen. 

•Peter Pindar is •'an unrivalled 
bard foi- fertility of fancy ; light, yet 
poignant wit ; an inexhaustible 1 imd 
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of buixtour, aaaxl a composure oot to 
be ruffled. He pourtrays the cidicuo- 
lous, in ricMy blended light amd shade, 
and with wonderful efifecfc Critics, 
however, attack him, and censure hi* 
mauner, as they might a jFemers for . 
iBot. being a Raphael, or a Mutter ^ be- 
cause he was not a Milt&n, Even his 
greatest admirers will admity that he 
sometimes couples the venerable with 
the iudifcrous ; and that he turns his: 
splendid side from truth, as the comet 
does its beaming tail ivora the supe- 
rior rays of the effulgent sun. 

No style of reading is so prevaknt 
as novel reading ; and no style of writ- 
ing more &shionable in England, 
Mote than thirty ladies are rivals in 
this species of composition. The gmnd 
object of these fair votaries of fame 
is to delineate nature with truth; 
ami. the highest applause is an assur- 
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aace that their wmk is a fkithful pic- 
ture of life. , 

The most deservedly celebrated 
among this fclass is Madame D'Arbfay. 
Her best performatice is Evelina ; from 
whence the nation augured most propi- 
tiously of her descriptive talents; biit 
these hope* were afterwards destroyed 
by the friendship of Dr. Johnson. 
The distinction of being the lavourite 
of a man emblazoned by literary fame, 
was^too powerful to be resisted ; and to 
female vanity, on this head, her fame 
was sacrificed. This is one, among 
many instances^ of the irremediable 
havoc made by Johnson in the regioA 
of belles lettres. This a)niable wo- 
mas&y under his tuition, forsook that 
soft^ easy, winning, yet correct style, 
which had procured her so niany ad- 
mirers^ dXid adopted the stifiiiess and 
gravity of }m^ ponderous Mfcntt)r. Ift 
her '* Ceoilia" the JoknmmanisT^ is ia 
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full blossom. In " Camilla," ker last 
work, it is over ripe. Still, foF 
the truth of her drawings Madame 
D'Arblay's works may be called, "The 
liistorv of the National Manners," a 
coinplinient scarcely to be paid else- 
.where. 

" . Tlie present , state of philosophy iw 
England must be obvious, sinee no 
work, on that subject, has appeared 
during the kist ten yeai»s, which bear 
competition, except the philosophical 
waitings of Hum^ and Berkeley ; and* 
even these great authors would be uni- 
known, if the fbnner had not written* 
a history, and the latter been distin^ 
guished for his erudition in dik^inity. 

, About fifteen years ago, it was as- 
scjrted by George Foster^ that, botanyi 
excepted, natural history was unculti-^ 
' vated, even by amateurs, in England ;. 
and it is certain, that no writer on 
the subject has since appeared who 
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can be compared with-Cuvier, Lacd- 
pede, Gjcoftrey, Broussouet, and others, 
vrho compose the splendid sera abroad. 
Botany, it is true, is cultivated in 
England, as *an amusement, particu'- 
larly by the ladies. Short treatises on 
tbat science, are, tlierefore, success^ 
fidly published, with explanatory- en^ 
gravings:; but folio- works do not suc- 
ceed. Dr. Shaw formed a plan of pub- 
lishing faithful engravings of the most 
rare and beautiful birds in the several 
museums ; but found himself obHged 
to relinquish the expensive under- 
taking. 

. The Lcverian Museum is a monu- 
ment of what the enthusiastic pur- 
suits of an amateur is capable of per- 
forming. As a private collection it i^ 
unrivalled ; and had Sir Ashton con- 
fined himself to zoology, it would 
haA'e been complete'; but in its present' 
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stsA^y it is a medly of cariosities, do^ 
void of system and arrangement; 

Physicians, in England, are mostly 
4miateurs in ' mitncal 'history; bat. the 
duties attendant on celebrity, are hii- 
aiical to study. However, Pringte, 
Darwin, Btowr, Fordyc?, and otfaem 
o£ high reputation, have written suck 
cessfnlly^ and at a time of lifie wfaen 
experience * assis^d judgment, and 
gave correctness to their untlertakt* 

Foreign literature appears little 
known in England, if we except that 
of France. All large libraries contain 
French works of teputation.; but a» 
little time is given to ^tndy, they a^ 
less reiad than in Germany^ where mem 
of study are, in reality, booksellers. 

Translations are very fashioaabk 
amoqg the English; and are too 0f ten 
Cruel distortions of the ^anginal de^ 
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sign y aad this is the only uiediiim 
through which G^inHin literature is at 
all known in England. It has been as* 
iserted, but certainly without truths 
jtl>a|; Gennan literature was in high 
repute among the English. It is a 
iact, indeed, that Kotzebues plays 
haying been well received, herds of 
iwretclied translators introduced a heap 
of ridiculous German novels to the 
attention of the public; a few good 
works followed; but were so dread* 
fully mutilated, that the rage died 
away, and Mr. litchtenberg need no 
longer exclaim, " that the English, 
by tl>eir translation of German works, 
will compel the Geimans not to trans- 
late English works. 

It may not be uninteresting to in- 
form the reader, that the first happy 
impression made in favour of Gennah 
productions, arose from Mr. Pitt ; who. 
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in a Very large company, passed a 
high eulogium pn the " Robbers,-' by 
Schiller; a translation of which he had 
.read with pleasure. This declared 
opinion gaVe celebrity to the work, 
and successive editions were rapidly 
called for. -At that time, " The Sor^ 
rows of Werter," was the only popu» 
lar Gennan work known in England ; 
and the success of the Robbers in-* 
duced ignorant translators ,to attempt 
other plays from the same author. 
Don . Carlos ; Gibal and I^ve ; The 
Minister ; the latter by Monk Lewis, 
are beneath criticism. 

Many English consider German li- 
terature immoral and dangerous ; but 
they have formed their hasty opinion, 
from some trifling German novels, 
which too easily find their way frcm 
circiilatinij libraries to the toilet of; 
beauty. 
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That German works are not read in 

the original language is evident, from 

the observation I made, that only 

three or four German booksellers are 

* 

'to be found in the vast metropolis, 
and those individually, or collectively, 
unworthy notice. 
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General jState of the Arts tq England— ^aiiitu3g-*-Tli9 
English Schoolr-Sir Joshua Ifeeynold^— Malone, hi» 
Biography — ^Annual Exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy — Lawrence — Shee — Sir Wiilitfoi Beecby — Opie 
— ^West — Westall — Fuseli — ^The Shakspeare Gallery 
— ^Bowyer's Historical Gallery — Caricatures — Print- 
sellers — Auctions fo£ Paintings — European Museum- 
Sculpture — ^Westminstcr Abbey — Rysbrack — Roubil- 
lac — Bacon — Milton — Werber — Flajj man — Statues in 
the Squares — Architecture — ^The Banquctting-house 
at Whitehall — Sir Christopher Wren — The Monu- 
ment — Somerset-house — Music — ^Italian Opera — Pub- 
lic Concerts — ^Private Concerts — Mechanics — Boy^ 
Institution, 

WeNKELMANN, Montesquieu, 
and Dubois^ remarked long since, 
that the arts had not taken root in 
England, and ascribed this failure to 
the climate; others have attributed 
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it to the apathy of government : but 
the latter is a chitgc that connot be 
advanced against his present Majesty, 
as he has taken a more lively interest 
to pix)tnote the arts than any of his 
predecessors. To him the nation is in- 
debted for the attainmcilt of a na- 
tional gallery ; and. he has more par- 
ticularly evinced his desire to encou- 
rage native artists, by decorating 
apartments in his palaces with the 
works ' of West, Gainsborough, and 
Wilson ; and it is well known, that 
several brandies 6f the royal family 
have devoted much of their study to 
the cultivation of the arts. 

The constitution is, most certainly, 
one of the principal causes which de- 
presses the arts. During the reign of 
Charles the Secontl, when the spirit of 
liberty . Was cooled, and political en- 
thusiasm almort extinguished, ,the 
fitrts began to revive. There are other 

L 2 
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gelf-eviclent reasons which have al- 
ways contributed to depress the ex- 
pansion of the arts, which every im- 
partial observer will easily find out. 

WitTi moderns, painting is pre-emi- 
nent among the arts ; nor was it much 
kss esteemed among the ancients. In' 
England, neither amateurs, nor art- 
ists, are wanting ; but npne of suffi- 
cient merit to justify a hope that fame 
will rescue their names from oblivion. 

If we call to memory tho$e days, 
when Rubens, Vandyke, and Hol- 
bein, were known in England, re- 
gret mingles with surprise, that such 
distinguished masters should have ex- 
cited no spirit of emulation among 
an enlightened people, or have formed 
no pupils, except Sir Peter Lely, who 
has left many admired specimens of 
his proficiency in portrait painting. 
But these artists had so much employ- 
ment as portrait pointers, that the 
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Inxuriancy of fancy was, as it were, . 
fettered by their habits; and it is pro- 
bable, tliat Rubens, who, as an ex- 
ception to what I have stated, painted 
a ceiling at Whitehall, would, had he 
protracted his stay as Vandyke did, 
hetve lost all his powers of invention. 

This cpnfined scale of painting still: 
prevails among the English. Genius 
remains depressed by ambition, and un- 
attracted by reward. Public edifices 
are usually ornamented with portraits, 
and if perchance any public event 
calls for public record, the glorious 
task of national renown is not assigned 
to the abkst, but the cheapest artist: , 
The painted hall, for instance, at 
Greenwich-hospital, was contracted 
for at so much per yard. 

Many of my readers will, perhaps, 
hesitate with surprise, or ^enquire 
cagcnly, whether Mr. Benjamin West 
has not painted many very able sul>- 

l3 
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jeet^C Whether Mr. Boy dell's Shak- 
sp^jare Qallery, and Mr. Bawyef s His- 
torical Qallery, are too insignificant 

. for a foreigner's applause ? To such I 
shall, reply, that I have no ambition 
to be thought a ccmnoiss^ur, but de- 
cide by my own perspnal feelings, on 
what I have seen of the English 
i^chool of paiiltiDg, trusting to their 
liberality, when I expose the grounds 

. on which my judgment is founded, and 
hope for indulgence. 

An English School may appear an 
unexpected term, but tiot without pre- 
cedent Mr. Dalaway*, a famous 
Johnsonian, assures us, with his pecu- 
liar solemnity, that Sir Joshua Rey- 
jiokl's must be considered as the 
founder of the English school ; biit 
addi», with ridiculous ndivet^y " I cer- 
tainly am unacquained with tlie dis- 

• Daljiwav's Anecdotes of the Arts in, England. Lon- 
don, lyoo, 8vo. pagc521. 
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tinguishmg features of sutm srchooT*.'* 
Still, however, many >vill argue, " Do we 
not possess large and valuable galleries \ 
Have we not artists of reputation? 
Have we not an Academy of Arts? 
Wi.th these pretensions, therefore, why 
not claim one English school^ when . 
the Italians, under j^imilar circum- 
stances, boast so many ?'* ♦ ; 
The foundei- of a new school of 
painting ought to possess various re- 
quisites. He should be distinguished 
for originality of conception, and cor- 
rectness of design. He should pos- 
sess a capacious mind, at once fertile 
and luxuriant ; he should be an excel- 
lent theorist and an able aftist. B\it 
who was Sir Joshua Reynolds ? A gen- 
tleman, whose amiable character conv 
manded the respect and affection of 
all who knew him ; an excellent por- 
trait painter; but with a genius so 

^ Dalawavs, page 5^X 
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confined, that he never attempted 
more than single historical figures, and 
those rarely. Among these, Venus 
and Ugolino in prison is the most 
esteemed. Sir Joshua, when president 
of the Royal Academy, explained his 
theory in several speeches made from 
the chair. On the publication of the 
first, containing the ground-work of 
his art, tlie great Mengs was known * 
to exclaim, "That Englishman diffuses 
nothing but errors amoug his coun- 
trymen." Connoisseurs of eminence 
have since confirmed this opinion. 
The Italians and Germans view with 
surprise the partiality Sir Josliua has 
discovered in his estimation of the 
most celebrated artists : but that sur- 
prise should cease when they reflect on 
the confined sphere to which his ob- 
servations were directed. Independent 
of this, Sir Joshua is cold in his hypo- 
thesis, and languid in his deductions; 
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he reasoned on hrs own visions by the 
tame rule of logic, instead of the bril- 
liant effusions of fancy; but he piqued 
himself on being the pupil of John- 
son, whence this frigidity arose. 

We are told by his biographers, that 
Sir Joshua, when a youth, at Rome^ 
neglected all the advantages, of his 
situation, and took particular delight 
in sketching caricatures, IMr. IMalone, 
in describing the merits of his friend, 
assures the world, that Sir Joshua ex- 
pcnded a considerable part of his fortune 
in the purchase of fine paintin^js, and 
thought no sum too large for a good 
Titian. These he sacrificed to his am- 
bifion, by scraping ojf tlieir colours 
,with the noble view of discovering. 
the secret of producing their peculiar 
richness and effect*. In adverting to 

• 

• • » 

, • Vule Sir Joshua Reynold's Works, vol. L piig^ xxx 
of the f utroduction. Here Mr, Malone finds an opportu- 
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facts rtilated by bis own biographers, 1 
cannot be supposed to be improperly 
actuated, nor do I wish to take any 
merit from Sir Joshua, who, I really 
^believe, stood foremost among the 
competitors of his own rank ; but I 
think it fair to analyze tlie pretensions 
of a man who is stated, by his ex- 
alted genius, to have formed a new 
CTa in the art of painting; and al- 
though the English school followed 
close upon Sir Joshua's death, he was 
known to have declared publicly, " that 

flity to express himself with wonderful naiveti : — " Had 
Sir Joshuit lived two years k>nger lie might have gratified 
Ids wishes at a much cheaper rate; as Miss Ann Jemi- 
ma Provis is in possession of the genuine receipt ns'.xl bj 
the ablest Venetian masters. It was brouglit from Italy 
by hdr grandfather, Captain Morley, and having been 
comrounicated by this young lady, for a very incoosi- 
derable sum, to some eminent artists, the proof has ex- 
ceeded expectation ; we may, tlicrefore, hope, at the 
next exhibition, tt) see some pictures with this colouring.'' 
May- Mr. Malone meet a suitable reward for this im- 
portant diflcovery ; and may be n€x> stumble on an vfi' 
tidulUratcd receipt to edit the works of Shalvspcarc ? f 
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the period was far distant when Eng- 
land might claim that privilege." 

Tlie English school of painting (if 
it must be so called) is not without 
its peculiar features. Its members are 
almost exclusively portrait, or landscape 
painters; imitators all of favourite mas- 
ters, although they aim at popularity 
both as to invention and composition. 
These remarks will be obvious to any 
stranger who visits the exhibitioa 
which opens the beginning of May, 
and closes in the following month* 
The admission is one shilling, and sa 
numerous are the visitors, that about 
.35001. is collected annually; which 
sum is mostly appropriated to the re- 
lief of the decayed families of de- 
ceaSed artists during the preceding 
year. 

The paintings and drawings in 180a 
amounted to 893, executed by SSAt 
artists, chiefly resident in London, and 
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amateurs. Of those, 4S7 were por- 
traits, and two-thirds of the remain- 
ing 456, landscapes and domestic 
scenes ; the test are historical, mostly, 
however, very small and insignificant ; 
and those of a largei* size only con- 
tained two, and rarely three, figures. 
On an enlarged scale, there were none. 
Among the portraits it would be ex- 
treme injustice not to select the works 
of Lawrence and Shee, somecfwhiclr 
were exquisite: Vandyke appears to 
have been their model; and it must 
be confessed, they excel in imitating 
the soft carnation of that master. 
There were also some good portraits 
,by Sir Wrlli-am Be,echy and Opie : the 
former, ht)wever, colours too highly, 
the* latter, too faintly ; but both have 
their merits, particularly on points, 
left to the fancy of the artist. Their 
attitudes are spirited; their feature* 
animated ajid comprdicnsive. Even? 
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the most vacant countenances will pos- 
sess a certain character under peculiar 
•situations, descriptive of every emo- 
tion of the soul; and this, when 
seized, as it were, by poetical divina- 
tion, does honour to the artist. The 
four gentlemen I have mentioned ar6 
■exclusively entitled to this compli- 
ment in England. 

* Mr. Opie is also an historical painter, 
and, in my judgment, the first in the 
English school I do not pretend his 
works are without imperfection; but 
they glow with nverits that cajst all 
competition among his countrymen at 
a distance. His outlines are remark- 
able for correctness; his figures are 
bold, and his composition simple, but 
arrayed with truth. In the Exhibi- 
tion of 1802, he presented a chef 
d'letwre, representing a father, mother, 
and daughter ; large as life, and 
gisouped most admirably. 
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I have seen many of Mr. Benjamin 
West's ^ pictures, but am at a loss to 
iletermine whether the colouring, 6t 
composition, most displeased me ; the 
one abounds with the errors of the 
English school, the latter displays 
nothing bat confusion. . In the attar- 
piece at Greenwich, although ac» 
quainted with the subject, you have 
difficulty to select the principal groupc 
from the mass of figures crouded around 
them, in defiance of all rule or order ; 
and the colouring is so harsh, so inani- 
mate, so unnatural, as to be devoid 
of effect : yet excellent engravings 
have been made from his works, espe- 
cially from those which flattered the 
patriotism of the English, in whicH 
the errors of the original have been, 
in many instances, avoided. 

Mr. Westall, another academician, 
may be offered as a contrast to Mn 
West ; his efforts are to fascinate the 
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view, and tli^ objects be cbuses arc 
light female figures, or cbildren. The 
latter is wholly devoid of gallantry 
in his subjects. Men in armour please 
his sturdy taste ; he has nothing to 
do with women and <:hildreo. The 
graces of his pencil have procured 
Mr. Westall much popularity in £ng^- 
land ; and engravings froist many of 
his lovely groupes are familiar at alt 
the fairs in Germany; but 1 doubt 
very much if Apollo were to wait upon 
this artist, with a view of directing 
his taste to truth and nature, he would 
renounce the chequa*ed variety of his 
style, le&t his popularity should suf* 
fer by the change. And this enviable 
distinction is the grand t)bject of every 
artist, who tortures invention to at- 
tract visionary honour. 

Mr^ Fuseli, a professor of painting, 
has Imd recoui-se to the marvellous ; 
but his'fancyis-not of a soaring na- 
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ture^ he has contented himsdf .with 
descending to tlie lower regions, and 
displays his friends in a gallery of de- 
vils, witches, and other defoimed be* 
jngs, whidi ^create a momentary hor- 
ror, and conclude with provoking 
laughter. 

Some, of Mr. Fuseli's paintings may 
also be seep at the Shakspeare Gallery, 
in Pall Mall. This gallery is very supe- 
rior to the Historic Gallery of Mr. 
Bowyer ; but a friend to the arts will 
not be gratified in visiting either. En- 
gravings have been taken of the dif- 
ferent subjects with a softened and im- 
proved effect. These galleries were 
established with a degree of eagerness 
and hurry evident in all the paintings. 

I must not, however, neglect two 
krge landscapes, by Loutherbourg, 
in Mr. Bowyer's Gallery ; the one re- 
presents the awful fire of London, and 
the other the destruction of the Spa- 
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nish armada. They appear in a dis- 
tant perspective, and are extremely 
grand in their effect. Taste and sim- 
plicity are the features of these pieces, 
and the contour is harmony. Many in* 
dividual beauties are also perceptible, 
particularly the hostile elements of fire 
and water : perhaps the tempestuous 
clouds in the one, and the sn;oke of 
the other, are too sombre; yet, upon 
the whole, they are certainly deserving 
admiration; and the scenes, though 
bustling, are represented with perspi- 
cuity, and announce the bold and ex- 
pressive touches of a master. 

No nation ever equalled England in 
caricatures. The arts, it is true, are ' 
not improved by this taste, but the 
country is benefitted. 

London printshops are elegantly 
fitted up, and contain all the best en- 
gravings published; but you rarely 
meet with any paintings for sale. 
vox. n. M 
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The latter, either in collections, or 
otherwise, are exposed to auction ; and 
two, at least, take place weekly dur- 
ing the winter season. I was asto- 
nished at the great number of Italian, 
Flemish, French, and German paint- 
ings, constantly advertised for sale; 
and could not stifle a sigh, when I 
reflected, that the continent was de- 
prived of so many treasures, to be bu- 
ried in another country. 

Frauds, which had been successfully 
practised by the Italians, or travelling 
Englishmen, raised a notion, that Eng- 
land was a good market for works of 
mediocrity; but speculators have 
severely proved the contrary. The high 
duties on foreign paintings, the ex- 
tiavagant charges of auctioneers, and 
other incidental expences from ^ resi- 
dence in London, form a hazard al- 
most amounting to prohibition. 

At the European Museum, in 
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Qiarles-streety St. James*s-square, a 
gallery established by picture-dealers, 
I found some very fine pieces by Spa- 
nish masters, and others by French 
masters, which the revolution, most 
probably, had smuggled here; but I 
also found many vile perfoimances, 
marked with names of eminence; 
CarrigcaSf that would disgrace a sign- 
post ; and vile copies of the best mas- 
ters, unblushingly averred to be ori- 
ginals, though such originals no- 
toriously ornament public galleries 
abroad. 

As the possession of fine paintings 
is among the desiderata of an English- 
man of fashion, we must calculate, 
that among Fortune's fools, purchasers 
are found who desire to form a gallery, 
and pique themselves more on the e.r- 
pence of the collection, of which tl>ey 
can judge, than of the intrinsic value, 
of which they eannot. 

M 3 
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I do not deny, that there are con- 
noisseurs in England, but they are 
guided more by rule than feeling ; they 
are content with knowing where Ti- 
tian errs ; what Corregio wanted to 
be perfect; where Raphael is least- to 
be admired. 

It is the same with artists ; they 
raise their price for portraits in pro- 
portion as it becomes fashionable to 
fill apartments with your ancestry; 
and court riches, while they neglect 
ambition. 

Sculpture is another art, admired, 
but not patronised. England at pre- 
sent boasts a very valuable artist in 
the younger Flaxman, whose chisel is 
very superior to that of Bacon, Banks, 
or any other co temporary of his own 
nation. 

Westminster Abbey is the repository 
of the most celebrated productions in 
this art, ancient and modern; but 
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unfortunately the indiscriminate mix- 
ture which prevails here destroys the 
grandeur of the scene. 

The most distinguished modern ef- 
forts in sculpture found here, are by 
Rysbrack, Roubillac, Bacon, Wilton^ 
Werber, and Flaxman. Rysbrack is, 
I believe, from the Netherlands; Rou- 
billac, from France. Many of their 
works are to be seen in the Abbey ; 
' and they seem to have been guided by 
a similar spirit, with a false taste. Tlieir 
favourite aim was expression ; but in 
attempting to give boldness to express 
sion^ they frequently caricature nature : 
the mechanical part, however, is not 
without merit. 

A monument in honour of , General 
Wade, is esteemed the chef {Tmwvrt of 
Rysbrack. In the centre are trophies 
to commemorate ^ the victory ; on the 
left. Time advances with intent to de-^ 
stioy the monument; and on the 

Ma 
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right, Fame eagerly rushes forwanl 
to avert the prophane attack. The 
latter figure is finely expressive ; but 
Time conveys more the idea of te- 
diousness, than the allegory it is iii* 
tended to represent. 

Handel's monument, and the tomb of 
INlrs. Nightingale, are the best of 
Roubillac's works. The celebrated 
musician is represented as listening to 
the last trump on the day of resurrec- 
tion. The head is a correct drawing 
from nature, and the countenance is 
full of animation ; but that is all. The 
position would better suit an, opera 
daxicer in 2L pas seul ; audit is ridiculous 
in the extreme, to see a musician solely 
occupied in listening, whether the angel 
sounds the trumpet properly, at a mo- 
ment so solemn as the last day. The bur- 
lesque is equally censurablcf in the monu- 
ment of Mrs. Nightingale. The base 
represents a vault, with an half-opened 
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door, from which death is just peeping 
out his terrific skull. Above the vault, 
the lady, who died iu the prime of 
youth, reclines a corpse in the arms of 
her disconsolate husband, who, with 
looks of infinite anguish, extends his 
arm to avert the approach of the grim 
tyrant. The lady being dead, the so* 
licitude of her husband's attitude is 
quite an hyperbole. 

Bacon's great work is the monument 
of the immortal Chatham, which is of 
considerable magnitude, but wholly 
devoid of poetical arrangement. The 
principal figure js altogether uncon- 
nected with the allegorical figures of 
Britannia and Old Thames ; both of 
whom are seeu weeping. Indeed, all 
Bacon s works are without taste, but 
excellent as^ to execution. 

General Wolfe's monument, by Wil- 
ton, has the same errors^ The general 
ii represented as dying in the arms of 

H 4 
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Victory, who supports the almost ex- 
hausted hero by the left arm, in a man- 
ner truly awkward. The piece is scarce^ 
ly above mediocrity. 

The Poet's Comer, celebrated for the 
►illustrious characters it presents to 
posterity, is by no means elegant, but 
highly interesting. Shakspeare's mo- 
nument is very plain. He reclines 
upon an antique altar, ornamented 
with the head« of Henry the Fifth, 
Richard the Third, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, in basso relievo. 

Close to the immortal bard sleep 
the errors of his frigid commentator, 
Dn Samuel Johnson ; and opposite to 
him, the immortal Garrick, who gave 
soul to every thought of Shakspeare. 
This great actor is represented in a 
theatrical position, speaking a solilo-* 
quy from his favourite bard. At his 
feet the Dramatic Muses sit ^weeping; 
above his head .is suspended the mC'- 
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daltion of Shakspeare. Thalia and 
Melpomene are considerably smalkr 
than the principal figure, and offend 
the judgment. The theatrical ex- 
pression is happily executed, and not 
badly conceived ; it being much easiet 
to represent character with effect, than 
the natural ease of unstudied attitude. 
This monument is by Werber, in alto 
relkvo. 

The monument of Lady Catharine, 
the lady of Sir Robert Walpole, is an 
excellent copy of an ancient statue 
executed by Pudicitia, in the Villa 
Mattel. ITie present was the work of 
Valory, and was brought from Rome 
by Sir Robert. The figure is full 
dressed. The art, perhaps, cannot ex- 
hibit any thing more perfect. . 

Lord Mansfield's monument, by 
Flaxman, is a most masterly work: 
His lor-dship ia described in his robes^ 
seated on the bench: his left hand 
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grasps a roll of paper> his right rests 
upoa his knee ; on a low step, to his 
right, stands Justice, with her scales ; 
la the left, Themis, with an opened 
bopk in both hands ; behind the chair 
is Sonmus, dosing, and dropping an 
extinguished torch. The monument 
is disadvantageously situated;, the side 
figures are overshadowed; but the 
effect of the whole is truly grand and 
imposing. As to its individual merits, 
I should be called ap enthusiast wece I 
to enumerate them ; and it might be 
decreed a faultle6& proof of human 
skill, if his iordship's wig \^as not so 
extravagantly lapge* 

I cannot pass this subject without 
censuring the itcandalous custom of 
exacting money from all persons who- 
wish to see the Abbey, and, Indeed, all 
places of public curiosity in England ; 
but so much has already been said on 
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^his abuse of office^ that my strictures^ 
would lif tie avail me. 

The statues whifch occupy stations in 
the centre of squares, and other public 
places, are scarcely worthy of notice. 
That of Charles the First, at Charing* 
eros^ by the great master Hubert le 
UttnTy and that of James^ the Second, 
at Whitehall, by Grinling Gibbons^ 
are the only exceptions : indeed, the 
others are all below mediocrity; and 
that of Queen Anne at St. Paul's, and 
his present Msyesty, in Berkeley- 
square, are below criticism. 

The Banquetting^house at White* 
halV i^ one of the most remarkable 
buildings in London. It has a mag* 
nificent chapel; the ceiling of which 
employed all the talents, of Rubens, 
in giving celebrity to a very trilfling 
subject, tlie apotheosis of James 
L ' The building is one (^ the 
finest spedmens of arclntecture in 
the metropolis, and higjily creditable 
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to the taste of Inigo Jones, the pre*- 
decessor of the great Sir Christopher 
Wren; who, with Shakspeare and 
Newton, are the greatest modem or- 
naments in their respective pursuits of 
science and arts. 

Sir Christopher Wren combined aU 
that was wonderful in his geniu^s. 
Without having even seen Italy, he 
conceived, and ventured to carry into 
execution, the most stupendous plans ; 
the chief ornaments of the city, St 
Paul's, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and 
the Monument, are proud records of 
his unrivalled talents. Yet his tasteless 
cotemporaries have done all in theic 
power to conceal these admirable 
works— an instance of ingratitude 
that must have proved truly painful ta 
this great man in his old age ! 

But the art appears to have revenged 
thi« insult, as no architecture of qcle- 
brity has been known in England since 
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those days. Somerset-house, by Sir 
William Chambers, is indeed an exten- 
sive undertaking ; but who could not 
pile heaps of stones upon each other 
as injudiciously as he has done ? 
To judge from appearances, music 
seems to take the lead of all the fine 
arts in Englan'd ; the country abounds 
in amateurs, among the lower class 
especially. An itinerant musician, or 
.a ballad singer, immediately attracts 
a crowd* Good-natured Englishmen 
affect to discern in the power the 
worst music has over the worst class of 
society, an undeniable proof of the 
unadulterated feelings of the mobility: 
they should, however, reflect that sa- 
vages own the power of music, and 
that the islanders in the South Sea 
were enraptured with the bag-pipe of 
Captain Cook, and the Hottentots with 
the drum of Le Vaillant. 

In the higher classes, the number of 
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amateurs being very considerable, it 
is tather surprising the art has attained 
so little proficiency. I speak the lan- 
guage of well informed Englishmen, 
when I state that music is still in its 
infancy-^a spoiled child, and of a con- 
stitution too weak to thrive. London 
can never be in want of able mu- 
sicians ; for vocal as well as instrumentr 
al talents are so profusely rewarded, 
that the golden temptation attracts 
them from all quarters of the globe. 
Here they soon realize a little fortune, 
•and retire; variety being the soul of 
fiishion. 

The Italian opera is a glaring in- 
stance of the power of fashion. It is 
supported, at an enormous expence by 
the gieat worlds and all the talent of 
tiie kingdom unites in the orchestra,, 
and on the stage, to give celebrity to 
the scene. Still this expensive luxury^ 
is treatcxl as a bagatelk^ to which 
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haut ten never repairs until the enter-* 
tainment is two-thirds over; and then 
a continued flippancy of chitK^hat in 
the boxes, excludes all attention to the 
performers. At public concerts it is 
the same. 

The mechanics are -as warmly pro* 
tected, as the fine arts are neglected^ 
by the English* Hence thdr superi«- 
ority in all works of national industry; 
patents ensuring an exclusive privilege 
to the inventor of every new curious 
production for fourteen years, is a 
grand stimulus to excite genius to 
labour, and the immense market which 
the commercial world here has with the 
world at large, greatly contributes to 
its encouragement. But causes still 
more powerfiil operate in their favour ; 
among which, one may particularly 
class the universal technical knowledge 
that pervades all ranks of society. 

The manner of exhibitions also^ 
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greatly contributes to the general con- 
sumption of its manufactures : nothing 
can exceed the tempting display of 
£ngli6h shops of all descriptions; and 
it is singular to observe with what pro- 
fessional judgment, if I ' may use the 
term, ladies of the first distinction 
canvass the merits of any new disco-^ 
very in the manufactures of the king- 
dom. 

New inventions arc received' with 
public approbation. T)ie inventor is 
made known, and ranked among the 
class of useful citizens. If he is en- 
terprising, his fame increases, and he 
becomes a public character; and his 
political influence increases, till he- at 
length becomes a leading member in 
the constitution, and his voice gives 
interest and consequence at the county 
election. 

Emulation is the certain consequence 
of this all-fostering distinction; and 
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the English manufacturer would do 
well to make himself acquainted with 
the history of all modern inventions ; 
their qualities, excellencies, and disad- 
vantages ; let them originate in what- 
ever part of the globe they may. 

There are two excellent institutions 
inEnglandj "The Society of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures^ MdC^merce f and " The 
l^oy^ixfmaiimaifjf^ The founder of the /^-^s<^v^ 
fiuauf is the fsunous Count Rumford ; 
and the object of this institution is 
promptly to give publicity to all new 
inventions, as well as to direct the 
general observation to objects of in- 
terest and importance. 
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CHAP. IX. 



The English TfaeMre-— The worldly Stage of LondoiH- 
Ancient and Modem Times — Edifjiog and' ludicrous 
Dramatists— Theatrical theoretical Knowledge iii- Eng- 
land — Singular Stagnation of the Art— The present 
Management of the English TWfetres^-^MoiibpWy — 
Sheridan, the. Manager of Drurj*-la9e-T^^r^.^pu^^c 
Lovers of the Drama- ^t Paris and in Londq^ — Loa- 
don Theatres — ActorsT-Lcws of Theatrical Deport- 
ment — ^Violation of Decorum — ^Mrs. Jordan m -Miss 
Lncy— Costume — Misconceived ^ules of Th6^ic|l 
Deportment — Difficulties which an Aetor has to sur- 
mount — Declamation of the English Tragic and Comic 
Actors — ^The Cause ifvhy the English da -not possess 
any highly-finished Comedies — Remarks on the De* 
clamation of Cooke and Kemble — Picturesque Part of 
the Engli&hArt of Acting — Dumb Play — Cooke and 
Kemble compared — Wewitzer and Palmer — EngKsh 
Actre88es-r4[Jooke in Richard the Third — ^Pernicious 
Influence of the Public on tlie Enghsh Actors — Ger- 
man and French Theatres — Geiicral Remarks on 
Kemble and Cooke — Liberties which the Public take 
•with the Actors, and vice versa — ^The Pjgl^ut of^ > 
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Young Lady at Drary-lanc— Indifibrence— Incoo- 
stancy and Patience of the Public— The Theatres of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden— Tiieir Decoration*— 
Monstrosities of the English Pantomimes-— English 
Openas*-Mr8. BiUifigG(m— The Italiaa Opera^ its Btal- 
lets compared to those at Paris— Mademoiselle Fart- 
sot — Madame Hilligsberg — ^Madame Laborie— D'Eg- 
ville, Lahorie, St. Pierre—Royal Circus— Astlcy's Am- 
phitheatre— Saitter's Weils— The ,Little Theatre in 
the Hay-market-rPciFate Theatres at London. 

T^ • ^ ' ■ : 

HE existii^g affinity between the 

art of«aclin^and the fine arts, lead 
to a suppositioiiy that . they have ex- 
perienced a. similar fate among the 
English. But the history of the Eng- 
lish stage shewsy that the ^art of act- 
ing is separable from the fine arts, and 
dependant on dramatic poetry., ! While 
dramatic writing flourished, actingflou- 
rish^d; but the former being reduced . 
to a very, low ebb, the latter lias de- 
dined with equal rapidity. 

England was certainly distinguished 
fpi' gr^at dramatists long before,, she 
could bo vst of grea{ actors. As the na- 

N 2 
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ttonai enthusiasm iQcreased fbr that 
(f6ft of writing, demands were made 
l^c suitable performers, and unculti- 
iftited mtuFT feund kerself obliged to 
if^ek hnprbvCment ftom art, which ne- 
ver denies its aid to si&cere votaries. 
Tbm Hhreeildveifttageii fetuHed to the 
Englfsh stage; thfe taleiits of great 
performers were trailed into action; 
the nation establtsfaed « ^taild«rd of 
dramatic and thesltrieat exeelknce, 
Hrhich deifed the fashbiiftfiAe^ tepriee 
6f the moment ; ahd the aet^^ BeeMse 
subordinate to thte autbbf, wAoni ht 
Hfzs forced to Mow MthMlj step 
ny step. 

As an actoTMceives the iliaMer whidi 
he is to embody from the bands of the 
author, he is, in some degrecv taote 
limited than any other attist ; khA his 
fancy can only operate ki erajuiietite 
with that of the poet. While, there- 
fore, a great dramatist exalts asi actor 
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of di3tingQkhed talent, an insignifi- 
cant poet must unavoidably debaae him : 
aU the eficertions of an actor must lie 
vain, if he is not supported by the 
genius of th^ poet The art of act* 
iag in England has had the good for^ 
tune to be directed^ fyt a considerable 
time, by great poets; 'for, although 
many <^ tiie dramatic works, com- 
posed in the golden age of English 
poetry, cannot stand the ordeal of rigid 
critkism,^ it must be allowed, that the 
greater > part discovers beautiful traces 
of a fpee poetical spirit, and abounds 
tWith^brilliant strikes of wit and ge- 
nius. The English actors never had 
to contend with those, .abominable 
motMrmtU^ fWhk>k. ui^killcd German 
dramatists have produced on the stage. 
The English art of acting has, there- 
ftire, ^been enabled to assert its rank 
among the fine arts with greater faci- 
lity '^ntho German. 

N 3 
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The gieat dramatists of England 
haviE^g obtained classical reputaticHi 
among tlie people, contribute highly 
to . the perfection of the stage ; for 
although • much of their poetry and 
language is old-fashioned, they, ne- 
vertheless, continue to retain their 
pristine splendour in the eyes of the 
natipn. For the idea, that whatever 
is beautiful is imperishable, and can- 
not lose aught pf its intrinsic value 
hy a contrast with the mutable forms 
of time, is closely interwoven with 
the elevated conception which the Eng- 
lish entertain of the superior excel- 
lence of their great dramatic poets. 
The history of the English theatre 
does uot, therefore, record any of those 
rapid changes which frequently result 
fromlhe tyrannical influence of fashion. 
A steady progress on the accustomed 
path is perceptible, and has protected 
the English stage, for a considerable 

4 
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time, against the encroachments of 
inferior poets. The genius of immor- 
tal dramatic writers serves as an iEgis, , 
by which the English are capable of 
defending poetical greathessj and re- 
pelling the daring attempts of poetast- 
ers. Thus Sliakspeare, Gtway, and 
other venerable geniuses, have long been 
guardians of the national stage. 

Impressed with these sentiments of 
veneration for their sublimest dramatic 
poets, the English have conceived an 
enthusiastic attachment of thepurest 
kind for those bards ; and would rather 
pardon any fault in an actor than a 
want of poetical feeling. They there- 
fore require, that an actor should dis- 
play ari unbounded zeal for the art: 
hence actors devote themselves to a 
pairticular line, either of tragedy or 
comedy, in pursuit of celebrity, which 
cannot be general — the actor pene- 
trates deeply into the part, and ex- 
. N 4 
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tttsall his powei« to . sustain it with 
feeling. 

These favourable relations accom- 
pUshed the art of acting in England^ ^ 
supported by the character and the 
public lift of thft nation, as well ^ 
the observation of human nature^ on 
which the art of an actor muftt 
be founded. For in what European 
country does the character of an in*- 
dividual display so perfectly free a, 
vital energy? where does humanity 
blossom with such yariegated co-. 
kHiirs? where is the web . of the: 
public and private life of ai^ indi- 
vidual so admirably interwoyen? and 
where do all its component threads lay 
4IO open to the eye of the observer? 
What country possesses such an amaz* 
ing and increasing national spectacle 
as London presents ? On this enormous 
stage, all scenes change in the most 
comprehensive variety, which repre- 
sents the great and small, the beauti- 
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fu| and ugly ibrms of human life, an- 
tiquated greatixess and patriarchal 
simplicity of manners, together with 
modem meannebs and profligate refine- 
ment ; elevated sentiments, and dignity 
of manners, contrasted with fami- 
liar baseness and noxious roughness 
of manners ; a most extensive gallery 
of original characters, marked with 
an inflnityof sliadows, and illustrated 
by the most extraordinary linea- 
ments in life; a variegated assemblage 
of human passions, which appear in 
the most singular groupes, and act 
without restraint. All these multifu- 
rious scenes change incessantly on the 
great, unique, and astonishing worldly 
stage of London, apd cannot escape ^ 
the eye of the passenger, as they are 
illumined by the broad light of day. 
What a scene for an artist who aims 
to learn the real touqhes of nature \ 
Here the great English dramatic poets 
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drew from life; and these dramatic 
sketches a stranger will find to corre- 
spond with the present state of Eng- 
land in an exactness that astonishes. 
The eners:etic characters drawn by 
the masterly pen of Shakspeare, are 
not yet extinct among the English ; 
and a stranger Avill frequently find 
himself transported into the world of 
the poet, where the current of life 
rushes on with inconceivably velocity 
and fathomless depth. 

If, considering the great advantages 
which have favoured the formation of 
the English theatre, the question should 
be put, '^ Whether their combined ef- 
forts have raised the art of acting in 
England to that degree of perfection 
which might have been expected, it 
would be unjust, from its present de- 
>cline, to sketch the picture of its 
fonner greatness ?" No Englishman of 
education will, I presume, deny, that 
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the English stage has lost'miich of its 
former sj>lendour ; and that its even- 
tual decay ap|iroaches rapidly. But, 
at the same time, let it be observed, 
that formerly a different spirit ani- 
mated the art of acting; in England. 
The public, as weir as the actors, dis- 
played a superior degree of enthusiasm, 
and the dramatic critics were much 
more severe, restricting to their own 
walks, poets of mediocrity, and ac- 
tors without talent 

This period, so auspicious to the art 
of acting, commended before the days 
of Garrick, in whose life-time the 
fairest epoch of the ^Inglish stage 
seems to have flourished. It may, 
therefore, be presumed, that the art 
of acting wai^ in full bloom in the days 
of Garrick, at whose death the blight 
of false taste deprived it of its lux- 
uriance. England may indeed boast 
a .Mrs. Siddons, an actress far supe- 
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nor to all the female ornaitietits df 
the German and French theatres ; she 
may be considered as one of the mQst 
extraordinary beings that ever exalted 
the art She realised an idea which 
even extends the limits of criticism, 
while it raises the stsindard of excel- 
lence by surprising greatness. Next 
to Mr^. Siddons, the drama is indebted 
to the powerful exertions of Mrs. 
Litchfield. England also posscssesi In 
Kemble and Cooke, two actors of 
the first (eminence. But these few ex- 
ceptions merely serve to render the ra- 
pid decline' of the Avbole stiH more 
striking.' i 

Various, but evident, are the causes 
which have effected this melancholy 
revolution in the Englisli stage. The 
false notibnJs which Johnson and othei-s 
disseminated respecting dramatic poe- 
try, and the purport of an English 
theatre, have, no doubt, co»tributtd 
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greatly to depreciate the value of the 
great dramatic poets in the opituon of 
the nation, and thereby facilitated the 
introduction of inferior works to the 
£tage. The decision of Johnson wa^ 
that the theatre should be a school of 
morals. The present £nglish critics, 
however, appropriate thfe poetical merit 
of a dramatist in proportion as he ex« 
hibits elementary morals, set off with am 
abundance of edifying sentences. . The 
West Indian of Cumberland is unan^ 
mously commended by the English as 
R pattern in this respect. I was once 
in Drury-lane at its representation to 
a full house,' and heard, with consi- 
derabie astonishment^ thundering ap» 
planses bestowed on the most trivial 
passages. 

Independent of those poets, whose 
principal views ceiltre in moral edifica- 
tion, there exist at present another 
class of dramatists in £iigland^ wlib 
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disarm the rage of the critics by en-' 
tering the lists with Joe Miller. Wit 
never was more shamelessly prostituted 
or more cruelly maltreated than by 
f these unlucky bon-mot hunters. In- 
deed it appears most extraordinary 
how these buffooneries are permitted 
to disgrace a stage, where the majesty 
of Shakspeare commands veneration 5 
but they are licensed by the English, 
as fully appears by the applause given 
to the wretched productions of O'Keefe, 
Morton, and others of equal fame. 

. In proportion as the English stago 
thus imperceptibly loses^ its form in 
eminent advantages, the taste for 
JShakspearc declines. Mrs. Siddonsj 
Mrs. Litchfield, Kcmble, a^id Cooke, 
are tlie only performers, who, fr<Mia 
time to time, rekindle the expirtng 
flame ; and, with the exception of a 
/ew general rules, which regulate the 
..theatrical deportment of the presetit 
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day, theory seems wholy unattended 
to. Even the elementary parts -of all 
acting, for instance, dumb-play and 
declamation, have never been scienti- 
iically treated in England; for the 
feeble essay of Mr. Sheridan's father, 
On Declamation, is beneath dist 
tyiction. The theatrical criticisms 
of theEQglish, and their judgmient.bf- 
celebrated actors, are triflingly empty, 
and frequently so. erroneous, that no 
doubt can exist of their ignorance 
in the art of acting/ Noi; ijs. there, 
as far as I have.beei^ ajble^jto. learn, any^ 
school for yofung .actors in England!; 
they do not seem to have an idea of 
-the advantage;s of such - an institution 
.as the " Theatre 4es, Jeunes EUvtd^ 
at Paris. But the partial and erroneous 
opinions , which at present prevail in 
,Englai3id on the art of acting, must 
. be removed ere it can be aniended c 
:of this.. impTOy^njp.ftt ;th€, present 
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national taste does not afiford any 
hopes. 

It may be supposed, that the ta- 
lents of English actors unfold them- 
selves from their first appearance on 
a London stage : experience, however, 
proves the contrary. Well educated 
Englishmen generally complain, that 
the expectations formed of promising 
actors are too often disappointed, 
whenever they have appeared oh the 
London boards. 

The negligent management of the 
theatres in a great measure obstructs 
the progress of the art of acting in 
England, ^diich is merely eonsid€;fed 
a financial speculation. The mana- 
:gers seem heedless %^he^her the actors 
undertake suitable parts, and attege- 
ther dispense with the rules observed 
by Garrick, in whose days young tnen 
of genius were brought forward, in- 
«tract€d, and guided under bis pei*sonaI 
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auspices. He gave lectures at his own 
house on dramatic criticisms, and com- 
iminicated his enthusiasm to his young 
pupils. 

It may be asked, whether self-inter- 
est ought not to induce the London ma- 
nagers to shew greater activity in im- • 
proving the English stage? But tlie 
exclusive patents which both houses 
possess, uiifortunatcly operate to cramp 
the British drama ; since the mans^ers 
may always calculate on filling th«ir 
houses in a city like London, contcUU)- 
ing upwards of a million of inhabits 
ants; many of whom resort to the 
theatre merely to kill time. The , in- 
activity of the managers also proceeds 
from the actors being sheltered against 
the severity of criticism ; for the news? . ^ 

papers always teem with eulogies on \ 

tncir performances, however ill d^servr 
eil Whether these panegyrics, i)(rhH^ 
frequently fill columns in .the papcirs^ 
VOL. ix. e 
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are p£lid for by the managers^ or 
whether the pfoprktor* of the news- 
papers hold shareis iiab the theatresi I 
4o not presume to decide. 

Tbe celebrated Mr« Sheridan secnaed 
fully qualified to effect a salutary re* 
form on the English gtage. He . pos- 
ses^d a considerable share ia Drury- 
lanei the chief management of which 
was entmsted to him* His taste, pa- 
tjPiotic ardotkt, an4 extensive mfluence, 
entitled the E&glish public to form 
the highest expectations from him. 
As It di;amatist he ..has departed froni 
th^; beatfQ path, and sought in the 
"-School for gcatidal" to oppose a 
pattern of refined taste to that of 
ivoftd humour. In ^- the Critic," he 
.al!t«^.d tV ttesposaes of unqualified 
di;axhatic critics and ridiculous pane- 
gyrtt^i with irresistible keenness of wit 
afljd satire, lliese steps seemed to 
nwrfe the patriotic reformer, whose 



progfes* Would have been grektly 
Militated by his fcontiectiotos in 
the fashionable \v<)rlrf; and diip^ 
ported by the ardent friends of the 
drama. Mr. Sheridan, however, did 
not think proper to avail himself of 
the favourable opportunity, and it is 

certain, his name doe» not stand very 
high in the annals of theatrical ma 
nagement. 

The dedine ^f Drury-lane was in- 
deed so rapid during his management, 
that even his political adhereits were 
loud in their displeasure. Some of the 
best actors left Drury-lane; and Mr. 
Sheridan found himself obliged to re- 
sort to measures highly prejudicial to 
the national taste, in order to increase 
the recerpts and obtain credit for a full 
house. The public were, as often as 
possible, attracted by new plays, which 
afforded the' iho«t wretched wrifei* 
admission to tlie stage. 

62 
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The drama was superseded by the • 
pageantry of pantomime, to the an- 
noyance of every chaste lover of ,tlie 
iitage. This trick produced incalcu- 
lable mischief; instead of combating 
a vicious taste by reviving the ^masterly 
works of England's greatest poets, it in- 
undated the stage with buffooneries. 

The consequence of this was, that 
the connoisseurs in the theatrical art 
almost withdrew themselves from the 
English stage ; merely attending those 
representations in whip^ Mrs. Siddons^ 
Mrs. Litchfield, Kemble, and Cooke, 
performed, or when ,an actor, or ac- 
tress made their debut. The English 
theatre, therefore became, from a place 
of recreation to men of taste, and an in- 
structive school of art, the rendezvous 
of young idlers and women of the 
town ; and a ridiculous banquet to the 
eyes of a eertain class of citizens, who 
are fond 6f spectacle. 

The .company Is highly respectable 
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wlien the bill of fare is good ; but 
on ordinary occasions it would be vaia 
to expect an accomplished audience; 
and the applsi^se which is: bestowed 
. on the most - faulty acting, and the 
most trivial passages in the play, will 
soon conviijce an attentive stranger, o£ 
the insipidity of the audience, who are 
certainly far inferior to those of Ger^ 
many and France. The domestic ar- 
sangements.of the day in English fa- 
milies is inimical to the theatre. . A» 
for the lobby-loungers, ♦ their object in 
going. tO' the play is sufficiently at-i 
tained, when, they make their appear* 
ance at eight,, nine, and even teii. 
o'clock. How differently do the Pa*; 
risians act inthis respect? They would, ' 
rather submit to any sacrifice than stay. , 
away from the theatre, to which thej^» 
are passionately attached^ the English*-' 
iiian loves his domestic indulgencics, 
and only frequents the thea trgs^ f ot > 
want of othcF amus«nent9;i 

03 
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At Paris thirty theatres are daily 
opened ; in London, only three large 
and three small ones ore opened dur- 
ing the winter ; the latter, however, 
are improperly denominated theatres, 
as they only exhibit dancers and artist$ 
m horsemanship; their reprtsentations 
being so limited. The three large 
theatres at London, arc Drury-lanc, 
Cbvent-garden^ and the Italian Opera. 

The actors arc never engaged at 
IDrury-lanc or Oovent-garden for a 
Ibnger period than the season; at 
the expiration of which, articles arc 
again enlcird into at the option of the 
managers and actors. On this account^ 
tljc persons of both theatres change 
perpetual!^ ; and much to the preju- 
dice of the art, still more injured by 
their emigration into the country. 
The performers of hotii theatres in 
London arc amazingly numerous. Se- 
veral performers, aa I have piwiously 
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ol>9^ve4» ^nfiaiog ^li^mfetinps t^ ^ 
particJuJUr line,-^tmge4y. i::tn»edy, or 
Qpeia ; t^ which \% M4ed a txoop i^ 

• • • 

Jf w« confine omrs^ve? tp a consider 
ration of tha natural taleuts of tbf 
I^pndon actors, withpibit any reference 
to their ae<juirefne»ts, we find, to ./our 
great surprise, that most of them wer? 
Xk^^f intended for' the ^ mimic art. I 
should be glad to know what traces of 
nattir^l talent are. discoverable in Mr* 
Barrymoi^ for instance ; yet be undjer- 
takes the most ai'duous characters with 
gmat boldneii. But ho^f comes it, 
that mediocfity, void of talent, occu- 
pies i^o niucli room on the boards of 
London ? I confess^ that I camjot as-, 
s^^u any other cause than that th*. 
theory is as little known among th£ 
English as among the Germans. 

The genius of Garrick seemed to 
fill this vacuum for a. considerable 

o 4 
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*tifne ; ht raised the nation above the 

• • • . 

sphere of common notions, and sub- 
jected the natural vocation of an actor 
to a more rigid ordeal. Wlicn that 
great man left the English stag6, She« 
ridari appeared in his place ; but I have 
previously observed, how little the 
just expectations of the public were 
fulftUed. 

At first sight a belief might be en- 
tertained, that the English actors have 
fundamentally studied exterior pro- 
priety and decorum. Their action, 
upon the whole, is much more circum- 
scribed than that of the Germans;, 
and they do not so often violate certain 
rules of deportment. They never turn 
their backs on the public, and seldom 
shew their faces in . profile, or hide 
them behind a' pocket handkerchief^ 
or their hands; they never approach^ 
too rapidly; nor do they unnecessa- 
rily touch each other; nor do they 
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fight with their arms against the pub- 
lic, as if it were a ghost ; they never 
cross their legs in an affected manner, 
nor stretch them oat as a fencing-mas* 
ter, ndr twist them as a dancing-mas- 
ter; and such like improprieties, of 
which many of our German actors 
cannot wean themselves. An English 
actoi- is free from the embarrassment 
which a German actor frequently suf- 
fers when he has nothing to say, and 
therefore knows not what to do with 
his dear person. Against such incon<^ 
vehiences an Englishman is secured by 
the nature of his education, which, 
from his earliest boyhood takes a free 
and dignified action. 

Nevertheless, I do not hesitate to 
affirm, that the general rules of deco- 
rum are less glaringly transgressed 
on the German stage, and still less so 
on the French stage of eminence, than 
on the boards of Drury-lanie and Co-- 



tciw '^ Cmvemmces du Thmtre^ mhj^ 
4mporU tlie correct a^^ocUtion of «ge^ 
^araetirr, situation aodi oo»tume, am 
M sbookingly viQlated by £iigHjsh per^ 
ibriwra^ «i to i>order on tlic ridiou^ 

My German readers viU scarcely, 
credit une af I assure them, that Mrs^ 
Jordan, » kdy upwards of forty, with 
imidigious ^^os^tomf, undertakes, in 
the Avretched faroB of "The Virgin 
Unnaaakcd,'' the pavt of lAm Lvcy^ a 
rau^ cmintry girl of ^x teen; so pneriley 
x^ to appear playing with her dolL 
ISttch a BionatroHS ofibnce would oerr 
tainly have inflamed the Parisia|i puiv 
Jid, ^ho wduid have banished the 
actress fix>m the theatns; asd if she 
hesitated to retire, I clo mot douht hut. 
a riot would have ensued. But tl)e 
audience at Louidon, accustomed to* 
auch ahominable dtstartions of eha* 
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Tacter, not only suffer this marvellous 
representation, which is one of thb 
most grotesque I ever witnessed oii 
the stage, but reward the actress with 
the loudest, most rapturous and lindi^ 
vided applause. 1 only mention this 
single instance among numbers, as I 
^o not think that the violation of 
theatrical decorum cou!d be more 
strikingly^ illustrated. 

It is very extraordinary, that the 
actors dress with less taste on theLon- 
don stage than in other countries ; and 
the public, which of all other nations 
pay the most rigid attention to fashion, 
^lisplay incomprehensible indulgence 
to its violation by the actors. I hav« 
seen Mr. Cooke, in the character of* 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in '^ the 
Man of the World,*' dressed in a stiff 
laced --coat and waistcoat, such, per- 
haps, as were used in the reign of 
Charles the Second, althou^the ac- 
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tor must indeed have known,, how 
men of the world, in the present ag^ 
dress. I cannot, therefore, explain th^ 
ehoice of his dress irt any other way^ 
than ths^ tasteless d.res$ must be in 
fashiop on., the. stage. 

But although JBnglisk actors thus,, 
in many instances, overstep all rules of 
theatrical ^decorum^ they, on the other 
hand, conform to certain received law^ 
of deportment with such rigour, that 
they frequently fall into a most ridicu? 
lous affectation. I have previously 
observed, that tlie English actors air 
ways avoid turning their backs on the 
public. The true cause of this theatri- 
cal deportment is, evidently, that every; 
portraiture on the stage should be pert* 
fectly clear, and intelligible; and that 
the audience should never be prevented^ 
from reading the expression in th& 
actor's countenance. This rule should* 
be strictly attended to during the 
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jscene,* but at the conclusion, its s(p- 
.plication becomes unnecessary, and 
.the performers might turn frgm the 
spectators to leave the stage naturally. 
The English actors, however, »never 
,deviate .from that rule, even though 
they sometimes expose themselves to 
.the most ridiculous situations ; and 
this politeness to the audience dissolves 
all connections which the author has 
formed between the performei-s whoare 
about to leave the stage on difTerent 
sides. But the English being accus* 
tamed to this absurdity, find nothing 
ridiculous in it. 

I have also observed, that the Eng- 
lish peiformers, with the exception of 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Litchfield, Kern- 
ble, Cooke, and .Wroughton, are 
guilty of the impropriety of deliver- 
ing their parts in a very loud voice, 
that they might be thoroughly intelli- 
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giblc to tfe^ iodieiiGe. A h^tise Bkc 
Drury^lanc ifideed, reqtiiitt peculiarex- 
4irtions in k eotnm^fi voic«, bat the 
•^ct07iK bawl equally on Coteftt-gftrdcn ; 
and CA £fn those of the Little Theatre, 
in the Haymaiket, ft^e 'ilike Stento- 
rian. This is intolerable to a foreigner, 
irho stan/ls close to the stage ;: espe- 
cially wbeti such an actress as Miss 
Pope appearj^ in the character of a talk- 
ative womal>. Her lungs, indeed,, 
might be a match for all the ladies of 
the HaH at Paris. 

This error tfi&y be partly avoided 
by others as well as by that unriralled. 
partem of excellenire Mrs. Siddons, 
m mhose declamation no ert-ors, per- 
ceptible in the grenpe ef other per* 
formers, are to be fo^nd ; and if her 
acting, bj the absent of all well edu- 
catetl Englisfcttcn, be classfeal, if 
may be Acidirdi. with gre^t certainty. 
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how fu the other membeis id tim 
London boards are befaind in . tibe de*« 
Olamatory part of the art of aethig. 
. Tho theory of declasiation* m not 
i ticked yet established on^ a solid^basis ;. 
and many excellent actors frequently^ 
attend less ^to system than to the ge- 
nuine impulse of theif genius; and 
this study seems to be much moTt 
neglected m England than in any^ 
Qther country. In this lespect the 
French difier greatly from the Eng- 
lish^ for they hare penetrated deeply, 
into the laws of declamation M. 
Dorfeuilte has distinguished himself 
on this subject. The elements of kuif- 
guage are a mere A B C, which evevy 
a/ctor of moderate parts ouglvt to \m-^> 
derstand. Every oiie knows^ that joy 
, speaks in a cheerful tone, as it loves 
light colours; that grief dmws her^ 
words, fvom the profundity of the 
breast; that the voice, of anguish i* 
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trembling and interrupted ; that the 
language of passion is rapid ; and that 
meditation moderates the current of 
speech. These general rules of decla- 
mation can only be violated by per- 
formers of the worst description. But 
the situations of the human soul, which 
are frequently denominated by general 
language only, appear in a thousand 
different shades, each of which pos- 
sesses its peculiar colours and tones. 
How infinitely varied is the expression 
of joy; silent, tumultuous, inward, 
turbulent, tender and iSoft, strong and 
wild, dubious, longing and satiated? 
Who can name its numberless varieties ? 
Dull, agitating, gnawing and consum- 
ing grief, differs in expression from 
that which at once threatens to break 
the heart and to disembody the soul ? 
How differentis the language of f^ay- 
ful, keen, refined, energetic, cheer- 
ful, melancholy, jovial, and dry, wit? 
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Die in^iee of aa acitar AouM alway* 
exactly oorrespcmd to these 4i^eiit 
emotions; huit it feqaires great and 
arducms practice^ joined to a refined 
mind) to attain diis. excellence^ Kor la 
diis the most difficult part of theatrical 
declamation. Every character posses-* 
. ses^ if I may so express myself, a fun* 
damental tone, on which the hanncmy 
of the whole is dependant : from thin^ 
as from a central* pohit, issue tl» luys 
of all idle other tones, in which die 
heart discloses itself. The actor, if 
he would closely approach nature, ntust 
study the fundamoital tone of his cha^ 
racter in its utmost pnntryr. If thedi& 
iiculty of thi$ . imdertaking be con^si* 
.der^d, it may be. thought impracti- 
cably; but: whati oannot he accom- 
pjidied^ by the . vamm of geniuar and 
perseyciiance? * ; 

In this respect Mes. SiddooB sur^ 
passeii h6yond cGmecsptiaa; she: not 

VOL. XI. P 
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only poiseBs€$ $U lh«: •^ffexibUities'df 
tone at her cb^lfnaAd; but -she never 
fails in the fundaDneotal tone of the 
character^' and preserves every expres* 
stonan the most perfect harmony* la 
Isabella, Lady Macbeth, or Beivideje, 
she eminently displays this attribute. 
Whereas Mr. Kemble certainly doea not 
possess the power of theatrical deda* 
mation^ as it rdates to the modalatioQ 
of the voice* On this account, the 
declamation of 'Mr. Kemble fails- to 
excite that genuine expression of in- 
' dividual feeling whic^ infallibly pencr 
trate» into eveiy heart; and haying 
seen him in sever^^ characters, a cer- 
tain uniformity, of declamation may 
be perceived to pervade hisr* general 
acting. I am of opinion, that, in 
this respect, Mr. Kemble is surpassed 
by Mr. Cocrjif, who, however, is in- 
ferior in Qthir parts of the art; 
With, regard to the other English 
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performers it may be generally as- 
sorted, without injustice, that they 
(very few excepted) scarcely appear to 
have conceived the elements of thea-' 
tribal declamation. How frequently 
do they violate the first general rules!' 
How many highly disagreeable impro-' 
prieties of language have most of them* 
contracted ! One drawls out the tones ; 
another is all violence and rapidity; 
another sings his part, and so on ; with 
the detail of which I shall decline to 
iktigue my readers. Some few obser- 
vations, hbwever, I do not think un- . 
worthy of notice. , ' 

The declamation' of English actors* 
in tragedy is, in g^niral, far superior 
to their comedy; which, perhaps,' 
arises from the sublimity of Shak-* 
speare's genius. Actors may also enter*-' 
tain the prevailing prejudice, that de- 
clamation, in comedy, is the easiest ; 
and/ on ,this account, they most neg- 
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lect it There is, however, a oeiteiQ 
kind of oomic natiohal c^umpter pe- 
culiarly diatijiguislied by l)roa4 hitr 
mouf, which some 9JCf^iXFSy especiaUy 
Fawcett and Suett, have stodi^ witb 
80 muck attention^ that thw* de- 
clamation id. perfect But tl^ £^g- 
li^h 'st^>^ does not discover the Jeast 
traces of those tender coxnic touofaes 
which emineat French actors so very 
successfully mingle with tlieir declama,- 
dojqu It is certainly' true* that xnost 
iglisht comedies, altboi^h bustling, 
witty, an4: t^i^noroiis, do not possess 
that refinement and delicacy, of tl^ 
J^st French comeilies ; but it cannot 
1^ ^enie:d|^. that, owing to the faulty 
acting of tli$ present ^English perform- 
ers,* tbe/good poiiits of:£|:^lish ori- 
g;mal coH)yedie9 fure totally lost to tl^e 
sjiectators;. ai]4 that cufi a^couio^t of 
link erroneous; comic c^ed^^tipii* 
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nature, fliai wed exercikd actors sel^' 
dam m^et ^th aiiy difficolty in thii 
declainatk^n ; foir greater attention » 
j^id t6 the ta|^i^ty ot the action than 
tb the dialogue. 

The- English possess a great num^ 
b€r of comedies of intrigue, bnt rciy. 
ft^iV o!^ character, and none at all oF 
that kind of refined comedy which 
th6 French' haVe latterly produced; 
TThis may be explained frofti the man- 
lier of writinst;' atid* froni the ^ffet- 
eht'cliiirladteri? of bothnitibns. Adra- 
•ihatlkt, who' draws his' plot, not ih 
'the ;rfegio^ df fanty, but* frMa teal life, 
W dfitiim'lctlbed W thetibesi, and the 
prevaiHhg forms ^f existing' sdciet^. 
iPoetitJ^t licehce; iia^eed, allows him 
to peautify and itnjjrove the subjecf; 
Kiilt thfe^ ^riMiiiil-^tui^s oiF his portrait 
miist be natural. • Fut where is he in 
the rcaTwbrld.to find; chdractc^, except 
in uie exaggerated culture of manners, 
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irhicb latoliret men in the most sin- 
gular .CQAtradiqtioQS and fq^lies? for 
bere the ridiculous ap^H^ar iji the most 
astonishing and refined masks. The 
iiBushionable world in France was for- 
inerly > an instructive school to the 
French authors. There they found 
dbaracters, whose comic originality, if 
it may be so called, was the work of 
8t»ciety itself and, therefore, excel- 
lently adapted to the theatre. Indc- 
.pendant of the camelebn-forms of cour- 
tiers, who change their colours, in 
comparatively greater variety among 
the French than other nations, the 
.formation of characters has never been 
decided by social nations. Nor have 
: social forms been spun to that degree 
. among the higher ctosses in England 
aa in France. The great in England 
generally lived much morci simply, 
. naturally in a more isolated st^te than 
was the custom in the French fashion- 
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able MiferlA The high' eoinid i^phfere 
thus remained closed to t^e £nglisft 
poet. There certainly exists m £ii^ 
land an amazmg multipHieity of origit- 
nal characters : they are, htowever,'in 
general, totally insulated.^ A dtankatta^ 
therefore, who endeairours to produce 
them on the stage, must he extremdy 
cautious that he does not violate the 
laws- of probability. . He cannot pfo- 
duce a general interest in ' the comic 
parts of such diaracters on an audience 
who has had no share in their fontia*' 
liorir djese originals are, theiiefei*^ 
geneWftly introduced in comedies df 
iritt'lgiieby tliebest English authors.'- 
if - wcf apply genei-al observation' Cfti 
the' theatrical 'diotion of En2:lish ae*- 
tors to individuals, it will appear, that 
they generally succeed best? in tragei^, 
where the actor is impelled by- the 
Telocity of the paisfens ; but patlWs, 
cooled bv reflection, '^iiiky in', itios* 
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tel0t8^ to tbe fiieesng point Oftht^ 
Ihoirevtr^., Coeke and Konble afford a 
^fif]i cfodilidle exoepftioo; althougli 
4» kfler ^aea iml always pMBC9ve ob 
aqual heigkty ibot, a* times,- &Us into a 
Iili»tmitoBe,.iHMty^€v<»d of energy. 
'ibeseimo c Ba sn q it actois also distki* 
gnisdt dKfliitfelMs^ te^ adsobtdiDV io 
tfBQsilBiciM aMk exislaiiiation, in wfakb 
Bag ttflh acton, of mediocrkj gcaefaftly 
isfli ki both. maOances^ a ^ffovmer 
<Kii^t. abew whe!^i0r: he <saa!t govern 
hipiselfL and. in llneise the . simtaffified: 
enetgy miist be admtiod with whick 
Keaabie and Cbc&e poiurtra^^ the- tram-, 
sition firoxn one. pi^ion to^ another. 
Yet, the ¥oife of Kemble> at timeSy 
sinks beneath ita proper level, when: 
bmried from tumuJCuous to, tranquil 
espressions. In exclamation they are 
both' excellent patterns. Matiiy exclsu* 
4natipns aie introduced by authors 
mereljft^'^to ^1 up, or as pauses ; they 



Bit, therefote^ vfery profctly called,- iti 

the Freneh theatrical language^ *^ i9h 

tejjeetions tnartu.^ Inferior, nay, at 

tiwes^ even eraanent actors, pronounce 

exclamations, which shontd nevet 

aottnd long, contrary to the prfescribed 

mfes of declamation, atid thereb]^ 

render their acting very unnatural and 

affected. This^ I have never remarked 

m Cooke or Kemble; they both most 

akilfuUy animate those exclaikiatioiys^^ 

in which the sou!, unaMe to e^op^esfe 

its emotions comprehensively, biearthes 

tones that never foil to force theit 

vray to the heart. T^ey also nev*t 

destroy the great eflfiftct of these 

ekclamationB by extending the tbnc 

to the words immediately following: 

Fbv a§ a flame, which sbddenjy bursts 

forth in all its force, bums feeT>ly lA 

the next moment ; the tone of voice 

{fhobld sink after those exclamationi^ 
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in which the soul hath compassed its 
most' powertul expression. . 

The English actors are peculiarly 
expressive in those tragical tones, 
whidi picture the conimotipn of the 
soul when agitated by passipn, the 
force of decision and expanded energy* 
Wrath, wild grief, despair, glowing 
hatred, and tliirsting revenge, arc 
expressed with unrivalled effect by the 
eminent English actors. They are 
truly great in most situations where 
man, with obstinate audaicity, dares 
to contest his will with Fate. Tliey 
also succeed very happily in the . tone 
gf immoderate passion, whicli, stifled 
and suppressed, afterwards bursts 
ibrth with increased fury. • They are 
matchless ?n that hollow language of 
the mind, ^Vfaich is peculiar to man -in 
the moment he shudders at his: o\\ii 
image; and perhaps ;o» no other stage 



tJbose convulsive ton^s, in which the 
bursting soul sighs forth .its tormente, 
ace uttered with so much effect. But 
an attentive observer cannot, fail to 

ft 

remark, that^ the EngUsh do not 
usually succeed in expressing soft and 
inward emotions. They seem wholly 
unacquainted with the tender tones of 
love, the warm effusions of friendship^ 
and those modulated expressions by 
which man endeavour^ to open bis 
hearty and hanaoniously to associate 
with a congenial soul. £yen,Kemble 
and Cooke, in tlxese respepts^ di^pl^ 
^either nature nor trutK; 4a4 ^hjS 
warmest language of lOve, friendships 
and confidence, as given by the poet^ 
freezes oo their Ijp^ The English 
distresses, with the exc^p^pn of Mrs. 
Powell, totally abjure nature; thej^r 
coldness ^n^ affectation, when thciy 
should be all emotion; are insiipport- 
able. 



It nii^i Iherefofe,' 6e iasiljr con- 
thidi^a; hoW Wretch^fy ihany parte in 
t6medy mii^t Whi^Mik; iiA &e 

ittdeed; ii^ li^n^th iU &tiei8iii : iaA 
Etigftsh' aeiir^ ih gtndii}; Ho M 
posfsess a niiuf^ easy 6>nc of convet- 
sation ; tliey oifend more in this than 
iUny otW respect againkt the f^leis of 
g(i)od' declania^iod. To this d[i4y* fei 
sidd^d, that ihost ol* the* fikve -fcdii. 
tracted iiAAalfuraV Mils, v^hidh ' 4li'^y 
ifiiglit'- e'erfeinly'avbi^^ if 1%^ ^wAted 
so tov <I6 : thus, fo^ ' instkfiife,^ tWii 
ihanner 6^ prbri6unicing seiiiehees 
ii wHollj^ eVronebusl A' seBt4^iiildtts 
expresisiioii is-' lio dyixlfi iendfen^ dSl^ 
ficult ttf an aelbr* from' the iii- 
«ipidity df sevfemi' mSdetik' autliofe, 
wlib apply'ilitf iiA^rop^r^lilac^; liut 
tii6' theatrieal arf^'niVis^' ilij/ayy' be 
bffehded;* ^^hl^nevcr sehtcnc^b^ a[re 
pronounced as if th^y wtee directed 
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%o the ^viiflic, Yf\^hh £?gl^&^ actors, 
«Jw;ay[s 4^. Jhk ^?itoj[ is also fi-iq- 
quentjy , p^^peptil)!^ in tl^e French, 
t|l;ieat^^; ai^d l?P^h nations §^«m tp>, 
encpiorage ti|f, a9|»i;$, ^<^e they ciftc^ 
wil^^icUty^^e s^pteno^s, and siVf^- 
fv^y t^oea^- witJ), thun(|eripg plau,4it9. 
It is there^re gr^titying tp t;!^ actor^ 
vheaeyer they can ii^ appeanuice 
divide, the - appteuse. witja the authpr, 
and inarch <^ ^.st^q with a fin<§ 
•efftea^. To.thi$ manner of delivering 
scptciioes :is i qnqt}ier hnlf, attaph^d: 
^ Engljrfj actpfs. gfnqraJJy «p^k ifl 
«mg¥ and viff^^K^Q^ vjMfft. whi<^ 
HJjfpf^igH.tp ,t% natflrftl;,e;f^ression,oi5 
"Sm^' , .Tl«8..;?ptit^lyi,%troy8; tj?q 
Itpp?; <?f; g^v^rai^n; and givesf |g 
^m. V^«..ft?,i,ui^tiy^l. «^fi^»?, 

, theatric illuftivn. A^; tj^^y ftfrtheij 
-«?Ri«>it :a,.%.l*i >9g^.fl!?i. t^; f"i«?. o^ 
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their voice in passages where they are 
interrupted, as if they effected the 
interruption. Nothing weakens the 
ednversation, and injures the truth 
of the tone so much as this i&ult,' 
which, perhaps, proceeds from the 
negligent manner m ^ which they 
rehearse on the English stage. 

If we compare the declamation of 
English actors, with their powers in 
the picturesque part of the art, it 
will be evident, that they have acquired 
a superior degree ' df excellence ih 
the latter ; this, howevirt^, can be said* 
6f first-rate actors only. Hence it 
may be presumed, that the eye of 
the English judges the actors rather 
than the ear; this is particularly* 
favourable ^ to thfc female perfbrmers,' 
wto, in general, discover. - little 

professional saence. ' 

' The picturesque in the 'art of act- 
ing consists in the dtlmb-play, gesti- 
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cttlatiooSy fipEOuping^y &c. during the 
com)>iQe€i action of several performers^ 
Excellent a$ some first-rate English 
actors .are in those ^ceoes^ they are not, 
however, equally skilled in all. In 
tragedy. Cooke and Kenible maintain 
the .first rank in this respect. The 
countenance of Kemb 6 .is . the nobles^ 
and most refined ; but the, muscle aie 
not, so much at command as Cooke'a 
are, who is also aiirs^-rate comedian; 
but Kemble almost, wholly rejects the 
Goipicinuse. jBolh are.most ejii:^lleat 

• ' ^ i ' • */ . 

in the gradual chq^i^'esjof. the counte- 
nance ; iu which the in>vr^rd emotions 
of the soul are depicted and interw^ 
ven as they flow from the mind, ft 
this excellence I capuot compare anV 
G erman acliors,, . whoiQ . I have seen, 
with tjiem, i^i^less it be Issland* and 
Christ; sunong French tragedians, 

even Talmi and Lafniad are far ihfe- 

" > • -^ ' . . ■( ' 

rici*. to them* • , #<•-.,) 
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In comedy, King, WwaghtoOi Fdw- 
cett, Suett, and Bannister, possess great 
powers in dunob-play : they have, how- 
ever, paid too little regard todigni- 
fted expression ; and, therefore, fre* 
<|uently fall into low bufiboneries, 
even though their pact does not re* 
<|4iire it. I shall pass the other actors, 
aad merely observe, that some of them, 
£rom too great zeal for dumb-play, 
have applied themselves to grotesque 
distortions of the face ; in which Messrs. 
Wewitzer, Palmer, and others, have 
aequire^l no small degree of oelebrity, 
which enaUe them always to entertain 

*' l|e galleries. 
* With regaid to gesticulation, nfM>st 
]|pglish performers possess a great pre- 
emineslce over those«of. Germany ; and' 

. eertain faulty, habits, in geslicuhition, 
as ridiculous, as habitual expresuons, 
utt less oftea discoveced cin. Coglisli 
than IB Gennaa perfoimeis; from 
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whicli it appears, that they possess 
greater talent for tragedy than . comedy. 
In gesticulation, adapted to the ex- 
pression of any violent passion, they 
leave nothing to wish for; but they 
are destitute of that graceful ease so 
inimitably belonging to the French 
actors. 

■ Tlie English actors, upon the whole, 
are much too solemn in gesticulation 
foT comedy. An English lover ,iii 
comedy is generally a very sorry crea- 
ture on the stage, whatever the au- 
thor may have intended. ^Mdst df 
them express, in their movements' ais 
well as in their tone, a sentimental 
gravity, which would not be amiss if 
they were to make their appearance 
i^fore a clergymaiv as candidates for 
the holy state of matrimony. The i 

actressess (a very few' excepted) are 
completely faulty in their gesticula- 
tions; they are cither wholly destitute 

VQL. II. Q 
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of thU kind of bye-acting, or.ihey Ijare, 
appropriated to themselves tlie mere 
ge^sticiilitioos of nature. I know very 
well, that maiiy of them meet with 
frequent opportunities of mixing ia 
the fashionable world ; and that some 
•f them, in spite of their want 
of beauty, number princes among 
their adorers; i^pr. do I doubt, that 
Ihey can appear ij^nch m.oxe amiable 
o/f the stage. It ^, therefore, the 
more incoriceiyable, tli^t they delight 
in presenting to the public eye the 
contrast of female grace and elegance* 
It is, however, merely justice to 
i^tati^ that Kemble undoubtedly main- 
tains a high rank, in this respect, on 
the Eiiglish stage. His positions aic 
tbroughou-t picturesque and dignified 
^n a «u{>eriov degrc^e ; and althou^ 
Cooke surpasses him in duflib-play, 
the latter neither poisses^es that rounded 
^owiog gesticulatiaaai, nor that heauti* 



« 

j5|lly picturesque position, whif^h 4ifr- 
tijiguiphcs Mx. Kemble, pf whom it 
pa^y trjuly bj? said, that be h93 appror 
priated to Iuin34s\f tbi^ beautiful an4 
pietoDe^qi^ to ei^cb a degree, th^t art 
seeiqs J9^ure in him. Hb position^ 
9i)d movements leave nothing for th? 
painter io wi^k ; yet hi^ exertions are 
not apparent Evefy aQtip» is grace, 
and to a degriee of superiority ovej: thg 

cejebjrated French aptors T»lm?^ and 
J^opd, wbp^e acting, bo^yeyer pic- 
tnj€i3gue, bears evident nwtrkj» jrf^ n.ndied 
in^asnxe. 

Althougbf as w^% appeiar jto tb(S 
leader from jpy previous Temarls^, thip 
EngH^h pcrfprpnew, npon the whpJp* 
}^y^ be^PNveji jfreai»r attention and 
a^udy o» the piptnre«<jiue part of theix 
^ft %hf^ on dAclawaitio», they, how- 
ever, evince little skiil in tliejy group- 
i9g9 ; 5,0 tbat they fre<juently neglect 
o{^pofrtwoit;i«s ff£ produjC^ng ^n a^mated 
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and harmonious picture at the con? u- 
sion (if an interestins: scene. In this 
the French actors possess great ta- 
lent ; they never fail to embrace sixh 
opportunities as may give effect to the 
whole by the beauty of picturesque 
acting. An English actor always 
seems to be looking for his colleagues, 
when he enters into conversation with 
them. 

From these general remarks on the 
picturesque and musical part of Eng- 
lish acting, the reader may deduce 
the poetical ; by which I underistand 
the manner in which a 'character is 
conceived and sustained, for this chiefly 
depends ^on the poetical spirit of the 
performer: English actors aim little 
at generality in their characters ; they 
seek to establish their reputation in a 
limited way, without ever tia4cing the 
trouble to attempt surmounting any 
^iiflSculties in the wide field of theix 
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theatrical career. Even the most emi- 
nent among them, Kemble and Cooke, 
merely appear to have aspired to one . 
point, without stimulating their ambi-p 
tion to a superior object. It certainly 
is very commendable^ that an actor 
should display modesty in giving range 
to his attempts ; but it cannot, at the 
same time, be denied, that scarcely 
any department in the art can be so 
limited as not to require the perfection 
of opposite talents, which nature het^ • 
self but seldom distributes to her fa- 
vourites ia equal measure : this is, per- 
haps, never so generally the case in • 
any art as in that of acting. An ac- 
tor, although his principal forte lies in. 
tragedy, will not, however^ totally . 
neglect the comic muse ; since he must 
imderstandthe different ways of express- , 
ing the human affections. This ddes 
not seem to. be suflSciently attended to* 
by English performers of the first emi- 
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nence. They certainly rise td as ex*** 
traordinairy heiglit iii such parts as they 
arc peculiarly adapted td fill ; bfut tliey 
generally siftk ad low in other instances 
'wherein they ooght to have subdued 
an adverse nature. 1 have particularly 
observed this at three different repre-' 
sentations of Richard the Third, a fa- 
vourite pky \^ith the English, at Co- 
vent-gaitieii, -the Little Theatre in the 
liay market, and on the Dublin BtAge. 
Gooke performed the part, \rhich h una* 
nimously (Jottsid^red his chef d'ceipore] 
be even surpa^s^s Kenible. It may be 
said, that this actor has entirely adopted 
the individuality of Richard the Thifd, 
atttd that he delineates diis hcnid eha^ 
raefer witb a d<^p6h of fiikill w^iieh <dan^ 
not be surpassed in those scenes 
where Richard lii undJiiguised : but he 
seidAm r^resented him faithfully^ and- 
sditii iimi^ M\eA, where the crook- 
backed Q^rant awumei tiie mask 0f dis« 
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^imrlati6n. This happened particu- 
kriy iti the secotid scene of the fifst 
2Wt, where Ricliard, by iweatis of sweet 
flattery, wins the love of Lady Anne. 
This i^ the greatest triuliiph of Richard's, 
dissinfulalion, which he himself coli-^ 
eeivey so* astdni^hing, that he ex- 
ults in his unlooked-for success at the 
end of the scene. Shakespeare has, 
irt this excellent speec^h, furnished 
Richjird with the most eloquent exprei^- 
sioiis of a glowing' roniaatic love. 
Hifchard being deformed and stamed by 

the blackest crimes, the passion which, 
is delin;?^ed in his looks, and every 
word that he pionounces, must render 
hm anitable in thfe eyes of Lady Anne ;. 
Mn di^simuktion should, therefore,, 
wear the garb of tiuth, if the scene, 
by its improbability, is not intended 
to offend the spectators. In tliis Cocrke 
did not by any means reach his part ;. 
hia voice and gesticAilatton denoted i 
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palpable hypocrite, whom the most 
common observer must discover, and 
against whom every feeling, not totally 
blunted, must revolt ; there was, there- 
fore, a striking contradiction between 
the tone of tlie actor and the words 
of the poet. Instead of courting all 
the aid of melody to grace his lust, 
Cooke had only one tone and one mien 
— the slowly-drawn tone of a liypo- 
crite, and the mien of dissimu- 
lation, both contrary to 4he spirit 
of the part. But how, it may be 
asked, could so great a performer 
thus glaringly violate the truth of 
acting? This can only be explained 
in the following manner : — Cooke has 
expanded his astonishingly happy talent 
of representing the savage and fero*- 
cious sides of human nature with a 
kind of partiality, which makes*him 
appear unnatural where he is obliged 
to become a more gentle human being. 
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Tills want of faarmoiry renders it 
d^flScult for . an actor to represent a - 
character with purity : the diffieultyi 
however, decreases in proportion as the 
character is drawn feebly. But if a 
great poet has bestowed on a character 
the individuality of animated nature^ 
the actor can only be enabted to* 
form a just conception of the character 
by forgetting his own* An actor 
will easily succeed in the solution of 
this problem, which is, of all others^ 
the most difficulty if his own genius 
be versatile and harmonious. But 
if any particular quality has* gainedf 
an ascendant m his. fancy, this will 
involuntarily divert him from nature;' 
and he probably will fail altoge- 
ther. Even the most eminent of 
English performers, are frequently 
betrayed into these errors. Garrick, 
strained every effort to counteract 
this kind of partiality in his pupils; 
and his great example, perhaps, con- 
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fribuCrd the most. In tragedy Mrs» 
Siddoas mtght succeed him, hArtht 
elevated genius of thi$ gtieat aett€8& 
i6t$ not seem to serve as a coKaidtiCtor 
to English performers. 

Another restraint, from wkioh Eng* 
lish performers cannot free themselves^ 
is,» their being too much governed 
by the pablic> if i may ^ ea^es^ 
myself. It. must be allowed, that 
Kembie a&d Cooke also here posses:^ 
great merits ; but it is at timeSr observ-* 
' able that they dare not . wholly £[)llow 
the bent of their own genius, aikt 
that they for moments ali^are truth 
and abture, m order to produce an- 
effect^ vrhich the prevailing' taste dl 
the public expects. Eaglisb aetxM- 
•f the second and third elasa^evidently 
study the character of their part 
merHy with a view to tlieasrieal eH^ct; 
on which flccouat very fcv of them- 
do juatice to the poet It itnwt^' 



htfmwty be acftfiitted, tRat they 

*Vittcc a mare pui*e and ffce etithnaaastnf 
itt tragedy than ift cfoi!ie<!y : in thd 
latter they sink much beneath the 
^atidard prescribed by the poet; but 
in tragedy the reverse is the case. 
Ti}e stranger who first sees a eomedy* 
^cted oil the English stage, cannot but 
Conceive a very mean opinion of the 
histrionic accofflpUshments of Engli*b 
actor* ; and he will, therefore, feel an 
e^^traordinaty surprise on the tq>re- 
. gestation of one of Shakspeare's plays. 
In eomedy the EtigU»h actors fre* 
queiltly take the liberty to parody the 
characters ; but in twgedy they nhtvf^ 
rtore respeet for the author. 

Htoce, perhaps, it arises, that Bng*--^ 
lish actors less seldom fail in sustaining' 
a tragic thah a comic character. To 
sustain a diMiister requires chiefly^ 
steady^ uninteri*upted, and poetical in- 
spiration) on Uie part. of the aetor; it^ 
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this becomes exhausted, his^actinginttst 
lose the colour of truth. But it is at. 
the same time necessary^ that the actor 
should know how to govern himself,, 
and that he tune himself to the funda- 
mental tone of the character. He 
must likew ise, if I may so express my- 
self, enter into tlie temperature of the 
character ;. but it requires a thorough 
study of the part and refined observa- 
tion. Ju this, eminent actors shine 
with the greatest advantage : for per- 
formers, of mediocrity may sur4>ass ex- 
pectation in delineating single scenes, 
and particulac features ; but to sustain^ 
a character throughout with harmo- 
nious uniformity, can only be done by 
an actor who combinei^ genius with, 
study.. 

The liberties whi^ the English 
performers take in comedy, with the 
sanction of the public, completely de- 
stroy all harmony of -^Ttpsfsentation^ 
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ISome comic characters, however, are 
delineated with great truth and nature 
*by Suett and Fawcett; and in tragedy 
Kemble and Cooke distinguish them- 
selves highly in this rpspect. The co- 
louring of individual life which the 
poet breathes into acharacter, does not 
appear so strong in the representations: 
of Kemble, although he understands 
better how to produce picturesque beau- 
ties than Cooke. It has al«o appeared 
to me, tha^t Cooke displays in his act-' 
ing a. higher degree ' of poetical stea- 
diness than IGemble, who, perhaps, at; 
times, fails m sustaining the character. 
Kemble, as has been pieviously ^re- ^ 
marked, sometimes yields to the nattt* 
Tal impediments of hi^ feeble organ,^ ■ 
and falls in the fundamental tone of 
the character; but he, on the other 
hand, displays, comparatively, a mucb 
superior degree of delicacy through*, 
out his acting than Cooke ; and ht: 
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tiaito ill lehwsofcei^ wMih a 4$Hc«Qy 
and ^loce wrfaieh Cooker qp» iifver atr 
tain. X 901 Jf«% U> allow^ tfa^ w 

'cm these two ^sXingfmb^ perfertvusrei^ 
it ou^t to be c^oiifti^fireci^ tibAt b^th 
Jiave ftii{>crior merit ; H^ who cm fc^ 
ibifi ibrai iridui^ tbdi wlnat i« truly 

. , If ure comptne the lioadoB tbei^Uw 
^«rath die Gerioaii W4 Firejuc^ tb^fo^ 
Soviiig will k^ the iMult :T^Witli jr^ 

ipept to f^r&duotxml^ art, J* CMtdbL 
greiXev tdispropprtioa fisdst^ hetween 
tragedly ud comedy ini the £ogli«b» 
tiuBoatfaefifiris^AA^i^ Fim^h 0l9jgfie^ 
Tiie FreBch niaintaiA tbe £f i|: r^J^ J4» 

tome dwtaiiee, by fi^Gfrma«is; ai;4 
1i^ £ugliab ue Mill f^tber behind.: 
But 301 tragedy, the EngHsl), fvena)^ 

ii4i^ jpfiriod^ wbeii tkm M»se is 4N> ii)e 



Mrs. Siddond stands oo a summit th$t 
icatkoot be cached, and n^ French tra* 
,gic .performer can be compared to Kenu 
ble and Cooke. Among tbe .Germ»n«> 
-Isdaad alone niay pretend t9 equal 
fank; and indeed he surpa^^es them i^ 
versatility of powers. Oyf'mg to tlif 
42onibined excellence of Mrs. Siddpi^s 
^nd her brother Keinbk» Macheth an4 
f ome ^ther tr a^^dies a^e perf^^^nited tA 
^ J5tyle no Gen»an or French tbmtft 
can aspire to jival. la trc^^y, (hi 
Efiglisli dv»piay greater r^ogsiilarit^ ^9n4 
dignity than the Gennan9» ^d tJjuejF 
are much more unrestrained hy cpniireiv 
tioual ioi'^aft tiia« t^ S^oeiKh. Bni 
tbe <]iennan^ adoid French di^lay ft 
much wQj^e cpr<^ a«d «6aicro ff^tim^ 
»asin in behalf 4^^ tihe art thm iliift 
£iDgt»h. Jt cMHot fee demr4 l^ifli 
ji^Qgiieas 45 jdiaeaveiaj^le jamong Iht 
.Q^ioanfi^ a stagflation vitlitiic Fusg^Bb^ 
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and a decfine with the English ; which 
seems to threaten the total destruction 
t>f the scenic art, unless the present 
system of insipidity is superseded by 
more rational amusemenfts. 

I shall conclude these general bb* 
8er\^ations witli a few remarks on Mr. 
Kemble and Mr. Cooke. 

Kemble is the favourite, nay, the 
idol of the public at London ; few, very 
few, venture to proclaim his partial 
inferiority to Cooke : such an assertion ' 
would be even hazardous in the com- 
pany of the ladies, who, upon all occa- . 
dions, espouse the cause of Kemble 
with M'armth. Kemble has a very 
graceful manly* figure, is perfectly well 
made, and his naturally commanding' 
stature appears extremely dignified in 
evety picturesque position, which he ' 
Studies most assiduously. His face is 
6ne of the noblest I ever saw og^any 
stag^ being a fine oval, ej^hibiting 
a handsome Roman nose, a well-formed 
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and cloeed fnmtii; fais fiery and 
somewhat romanttc eyes retreat as tt 
were, and are ahadowed by hwkiy eyor 
brows; fais front ts open and little 
vaulted; his chia promincBt and ra- 
ther pointed; and his featorp so 
softly interworen, that no deeply-* 
n^arked line is perce{itible. His phy-» 
siognomy, indeed, commands at first 
sight; since it denotes, in the most 
expressive manner, a nian of refined 
sentiment, enlightened mind, and cor^ 
rect judgment. Withoi^ the romantic 
look in his eyes, tlie face of Kemble 
would be that of a well-bred, cold, and 
selfish man c^ the world; but this 
look, from which an ardent fancy ema*. 
nat^s, softens the point of the chin 
Vkd the closeness of th6 mouth. His 
voice is pleasing, but feeble; of small 
compass, but extreme depth. This i% 
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as has been previously observed, thfe 
greatest natural impedimesit with 
which he, to whom nature has been 
thus bountiful, has still to contend. 

Cooke does not possess the elegant 
figure x>f Kemble ; but his countenance 
beams with great expression. The 
most prominent features in the phy- 
siognomy of Cooke are a long and 
somewhat hooked nose, a pair of fiery 
and expressive eyes, a lofty and some- 
what broad front, and the lines of his 
muscles which move the lips, are point- 
edly marked. His Countenance is cer- 
tainly not so (Signified as that of KeuT^ 
ble, but it discovers greater passion ; 
and few actors are, perhaps, capabte 
of delineating, in more glowing colours; 
the storm of a violent passion, thaa 
Cooke^ His voice is powerful, and of 
great compass ; • a pre-eminence which 
he possesses over -Kemble, of which he 
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ekilfully avaifo himself. His exterior' 
movements are, by far, inferior in the- 
picturesque to those of Kemble. ^ 

I have already i^tated, wiith candour, 
my opinion of the figures of the ac-^ 
tresses generally ; which open, althou^h^ 
£ir from gallant confession, difF(^r$ 
gi-eatly from the panegyric of thci 
newspapers; which, throughout the 
year, blaze forth the beauty, lovcli^ 
ness, and fascinating grace of the fe-' 
male perfoimers. 

• The London audience seem to have 
relaxed very much from the severity 
with which, according to-most travel-* 
lers and the biographies of celebrated 
actors, it formerly judged its theatrical 
heroes. No one certainly ca^j disap-* 
prove the abolition of some customs; 
for instance, that of pelting with 
oranges ; but it might almost bfe 
■wished, that those custoitis had been 
preseiTcd, if, as is affirmed, they coiir 
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tfii^uibed to eicpei cfr to cbastiietmd* 
actors. At {resent the public of Lea-, 
don eviAce a'(>ati€Bce9 which borders 
on the heroip ; it is severe only whfen 
actors violate the adopted rules of 
de^titient, or when tb^y are aot 
perfect in their parts ; an eirrcHr, however, 
irhich seldom occurs. The gtllay 
indeed oo w and th^ ^i^rcises its au- 
thority less over the actorSj however, 
than the oi'chestrm which seeps to 
be under their direction. I was once^ 
^ Durury-latte wheti two £^lops laade ' 
their appearaace at the orchestra bb 
d^ga^tes ffem the gallery^ : and pr- 
^Qoed the leader of the baad to {Jay 
^ Rule iBritatihtay" which coituitand was 
instantW contptied with. The fashion 
abks of$en thrc^ behind the scenes 
of the Italian o^ra to lounge and chat- 
te^ with the female dancers^ which cus* 
tern becomes fi5e<|uentJly veiy trouble- 
^ome, t^e stage not kfti^g iarge. See^ 
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finies, imieedv the beaux cross the 
stage in parties ; upon which occasion 
the gallcFy- never omits to dignify its 
loud displleasupe. I remember once to 
have seen a young man of feshion iR 
great embarrassment; he was pushed 
upon the stage, was unable to retreat, 
and yet the gallery continued to insist 
upon his removaK At length a truly 
Stentorian Voice called out, " I say ! 
you littje f€llo\V in the white waistcoat 
and black breeches, be off! Don't you 
hear?" The audience burst into loud 
IftHghteF, and the gentleman^ highly 
alarmed ^t this thunderiiig commsuid, 
yetiried, in evident consternation, be- 
hind a distant scene. Sometimes^ the 
aetors take similar liberties^ with the 
public. 1 \i^as once at the Httle theatre 
in the Hayn>afket, when two gentle- 
men in a box quairelled, to the great ' 
annoyance of the company, there be- 
ms iw) potice to preserve ik^ quiet ot » 
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the theatres, till they proceeded from 
words to blows. While they were box- 
ing the uproar was so great, that neU 
ther the spectators could uuderstand 
the actors nor the actors each other. 
Upon which Fawcett came forward, 
and raising his voice, called out, " Hey 
day! be quiet !" The audience laughed 
at and applauded Fawcett, and an end 
was put to the tumult by one of the 
parties being boxed out into the lob- 
bies. 

The public of London testifies the 
■BBme cordial enthusiasm with which 
the Parisians receive their great per- 
formers. On their appearing in the 
first scene, Mrs. Siddons^ Kemble, and 
Cooke, ai*e greeted with loud plaudits ; 
in return for which they make their 
grateful obeisance. This also happens 
at Paris when Talma, Lafond, Fleury, 
and Mad. Contat, or other favourites, 
make their appearance. But. the Lon- 
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doners differ from the Parisiatis in thi? 
respect; they display more liuraanity 
and encouragement to debuiters on the 
stage. At Paris, a performer's first ap- 
pearance is frequently decisive of his 
future theatrical career. This could 
not easily happen at London, for the 
£pglish display, on these occasions, a 
degree of lenity which does honour to 
their hearts. I witnessed the dthit of 
^ young lady at Dmry-lane, who did 
not appear altogether qualified to shine 
on the. stage. Her figure was not very * 
pleasing, iiQ|,;was her face, handsome. 
Her voice was destitute of requisite 
force, and every movement proclaimed 
a want either of element or* talent. I, 
Qm convinced, that so bold an attempt 
would have roused the mdignation of 
a Parisian audience, and a hundred 
voices would have been raised against 
the actress: but the Londoners fol- 
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lowed tke impitlse of geaeraus |>ity ;th# 
more erideBt the embarrasstnent of the 
. poor gi r\, the mcure loud were the plaudits 
^to inspire her with confidence. I remem- 
ber, that in onje scene her memory 
failed, which is an error least pardon- 
able in z performer, and her consterna* 
tion beeanie so great^ that she seemrd 
ready to faint ; when suddenly the ap- 
plause of the audience rose to ai^ch a 
ftegree, that it might have been sujj^ 
posed the performer had displayed 
every mark of excellence. In such 
moments the scenes on the stage must 
vanish in the eyes of .a foreigner, and 
his heart only feels the moving impres- 
sion produced by this exercise of be- 
nevolence, 'which is depicted in t^je 
countenance of every spectator. Af- 
fected by this amiable trait in the na- 
tional character, he forgets that this 
wry levity has, perhaps, raised many 
a performer of moderate talent to an 
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Bndeserred situation. For aH claims^ 
on art must be silent when th|^ superiof 
interest of the heart is satisfied. , 

Neither of the great English theatres^ 

possess a certain number of spectators,. 

on whose visits they may calculate 

with certainty; d.n advantage which. 

all the theatres at Paris enjoy. I& 

the pit of the " Theatre Francois'' may 

always be found a number of old- 

Erenchmen; who have for upwards of 

thirty years shared the joy$ and sor- 

fows of the company. They know 

the history of tiiis theatre in its m\h 

nutest details,, and no weak or excel- 

knt point in the actors has escaped- 

tl)em. Their judgment carries gireat 

WM^ght with it ;. and tdiis may^ perhaps, 

be the cause why the pit, which is. 

their rendezvous, hasalw||s reKaioed 

the place in the French theatre, whence 

tlie legislative power of the hou«e 

issued its irrevocable decrees, on. poets^ 
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ami actors. This circumstance ha% 
perhaps, more than any other con- 
tributed to preserve the regular form 
of the. French theatre, proceeding from 
the theory of the theatrical art, to 
\^rhich the French have remained in- 
variably faithful since the time of 
Moliere. This old race of French 
theatrical critics is, however, frequently 
heard to sigh at their insipid age. 
The English theatre never possessed 
the advantage of such solid criticism;; 
for the English are either destitute 
<)f a theoretica^cnowledge in. theatrical 
affairs, or their enthusiasm for the 
beauties of the scenic^ art is. very 
lukewarm.. Nor does the English 
.public evince any particular cbns^^y 
in the approbation which it bestows 
on one or^he other of the theatres. 
Tliis may, however, proceed from the 
{perpetual interchange of the com par 
^nies at bol^ theatres ; yi^hich. change 
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M certainly highly detrimental to the 
progress of the art ; as is. the circum- 
stance, tliat in England the gallery, 
and not the pit, carries the decisive 
voice. 

The patience of an English audience 
is exemplary; even the longest pieces 
of Shakspeare do not appear long 
enough, hut they require ^ome further 
entertainment: this consists in small 
operas, farces, divertisements, and 
pantomimes, which generally are unT 
commonly wretched. 

The theatre, at Drurr-lane is a ^ 
gantic but uniSnished btailding ; tlie . 
exterior presents no master-piece c^ 
architecture. It is intended to add a 
large wing, which is to contain !a mag- 
nificent hotel, coffee-houses, &c. ThjC 
interior is spacious and tasteful, and 
blazoned with fifty small lustres with 
wax lights. However expensive this 
lighting may be, the lanip-lustres of 
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ArffLtid produce a far more splentfitf ef^ 
feet itt the theatises^ of Paris. Drury-!- 
lane may contain, nearly 4000 specta- 
tors ; and is^ consequently far more ca- 
f^acious than the largest French and 
Gerftian theatres. 

Covent-gardett theatre is not half $0' 
j«)omy as Drury-lane, and is extremely 
plain and unadorned ; it has four tiers- 
of boxes, and contains nearly sixteen- 
hundred spectatoi^.. The royal family 
tisuaUy go to Covent-garden ; and it is> 
thought a rare exception from the rule* 
when his' Msfesty visits Druiy-lane. 
T!^ King has no box o^his own at 
either theatre,, hut pays ttiiity pounds- 
for three boxes every time, which. are 
then most superbly fitted up by the* 
managers. 

That part of the English public which^ 
delights in spectacle, requires rapid« 
flucc^essions of decoration. 'As this, 
however,. 16 attended ^with considerablct 



^xpence, t&d tlie pubtic are ksl anx*^ 
ious about excelleiice than aovetty, 
the maHageps entrott the theatrkral 
painting to artists of modeiate talefit.. 
Tlie chief object of £n|;'Ii8h dances aa4 
paBtoimmes seems to be, the enteHainr 
flfnent of tlie public. by an incredible 
wtober of ra'pid transformation*: but 
all would be disappointed, who ^x-^ 
peoted to find skill tn the arrangement 
K^ a dancQ, or ingenious and poetical 
fancy in a pantomiiike ; lor it may be 
eonfide^ily asserted^ thait tbe tasteless*^ 
Hess in the former^ and insJpiAty4« 
the kiiter, eonM mot fae ex-eeeded. 

The- English opems aie certainly 
^ttperier to these wvetebed paotomimes ; 
imt witli regard to draxnatic merits 
libey are as certainly itifiei^ior te the 
jRreiK:h atid ev^n German. Of their 
tnusic^ nierit I atn unable to judge; 
liut^ thdr ptoetical merit is wcetcfosol 
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beyond conception, and the actiogr 
perfectly correspondent. 

Mrs. BiHington has no cause to* 
ebmplam of the ingratitude of her na- 
laon ; her annual receipts in salary, be- 
nefits, public and private concerts, 
amounting ta upwards of i^x thousand 
pounds. ThegreatMrs.Siddons, on the? 
contrary, by her divine acting, ac- 
quires, as I have been informed, not 
mot'C than four thousand pounds. 
Drury-Iane has lost both these per- 
formers, the latter being now at Co^ 
vent-garden, and the foimer at the 
Itahan opera, whieh is still one of thtf 
most magnificent 'theatres possible. 
Its interior is somewhat old i^shioned^, 
and contains ^ve tiers of boites. The 
gallery and pit are veiy capacious, 
and the house holds about three thoii'- 
sand persons. All the boxes are let for 
the winter to iana.ilies of thefirst cqv^ 
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•eqiience, ind many persons purchase 
a silver ticket, which admits one t6 
the pit; where the best society of 
London assembles. . 

The Italian singers, male and fe- 
male, whom I saw on this stage, dis- 
tinguished themselves by good action, 
which is uncommon with the Italians. 
But the Italian opera would instantly 
be abandoned, notwithstanding the 
talents of the singers and the beauty 
ef the music, if dancing were not the 
powerful magnet which attracts the 
Londoners. All Italian operas 'are> 
therefore, abridged, divertisements 
introduced between the acts, ahd thrti 
ballet considerably lengthened, in oi^ 
der to gratify the public tastel 

It is well known tbatexcellentdanee^ 
receive very considerable encourage^ 
ment from the English ; tl>e first artiste 
at Paris^ therefore, genersiUy pass some 
time on the Italian stage at Londoik 
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Danciag has at this theatre attameil m 
high degree of peifection, and ^^U - 
^inted and well arranged decoratidiis ' 
are frequently brought forward. Tfe* 
great ballets at Paris are indeed far 
superior to those of LondoB with re* 
gard to poinp of decoration, and the ex^ 
terior of the whole in conformity with 
the Tuies of art The theatre at Paris 
possesses a fa^ greater ifiumber of ex- 
cellent dancers of both sexes than that 
of London ; and its statists and figu- 
rants arc comparativfly more skiWiri 
than on the latter, whei^, by improper 
action, they frequently destroy tlie 
(bie cflect of the whole. But ^ die 
opera at London may boast one dancer 
with whom no Parisian can be com- 
f)ared: Mademoiselle Parisotseemsbm'u 
to paint that dignitkfd female' grace, 
which furnishes omnipotence to the 
i>ea?ttty of woman. Her acUng prd^'cs 
what art may elS^ct by beautiful 
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pljdty. She never makes use of those 
tm$rs deforce with which the best fe- 
male dancers at Paris still endeavopr 
tQ shine. Every step of Mad. Parisot 
13 marked by the greatest truth and 
kiignily of nature. Every one of her 

^ ^novements is expressive, spiritedy and 
harmonious. Madame Hilligsberg, who 
possesses the first rank among the 
dancers of London, is a woman of dis- . 
tingniahed merit: she succeeds with 
pecub'ar happiness in sportive and jocose 
•expressions, and she is bewitchingly 
graceful as a. Welch or Scotch xountry 
• girl. Her figure is very handsome ; but 
her arms are' somewhat long and thin. 
The third dancer is IMadame Laborie; 
she possessiea an agreeable figure, much 
damnation: and native gracefulness. 
SM might become a first-rate dancer 
:she did not trust too much to her na« 
Jtural talents, and bestowed more atten- 

. Ji(» pn the art ' D'Egville, Laborije,. ' 

VOL. IX. s 
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aod St Piem^ Me escettrtifr^^itiioehi 
and fine nianiy figotts, Xaborie pM^^ 
iesiscff more degaace than Sfc j^ttw ; 
but the latter greater aaimatioiL D^E^ 
viile displays much ti^e atid^ {>oelacai 
spirit^n die invention ot hk l>aIfetB« I 
do not doubt that the groufis Hie aumrair- . 
tificialty arranged in the baUets at Plaris 
than by the English master of balkta ; 
buV those at London are &r ridier in 
92iizc;e situations, and possess a more 
free poetical spirit than tbwe of Pans. 
Of all the ballets which I hanne seenat 
Paris, I kjxoyr none to be coni^pat«d» 
with respect to ingenicme and pleaaitig 
tnventiWf ivith Paul and Virgi^a, 
the Country Coquette, Paphos besieged 
by the Scy liiians, and some other bd- 
lets at London* The Inlletfi at Paria ; 
for instance, the much adittred Tdt- 
machus, contains, in individual a^eSM, 
a greater number of pietures^fM iMttr 
ties; but these do ni>t form iUOh^a 
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pkMthg imt^<nsemik as those of Lou* 
ifoiL llie tntercit o£ the action, which 
comMqn those individuftl. aituatioiis, 
id weak, or, perhaps, not to be found 
in the fbnner; but in the latter it is 
pitsenred with spirit: the former are 
fff^uently feaded with the arU of a 
daoctDg-maater ; the latter are more 
^mple atad tasteful 

The interior of the small theatres is 
vety neat. The Royal Circus has only 
one tier ofbox«s, but a well sized pit, 
and contains about three hundred spec* 
tMors. The Amphitheatre lately, and 
a seoond time burnt down, was more 
capacious ; it had two tiers of boxes. 
The theatre at Sadl^ni-wells is pica* 
Mfttly situated^ and neatly enfaelUshed. 
It has two tiers of boxes, and the 
stage is tol^uUy hirgf i its decorations 
aie better thaa those bfl^ other smo^ 
thiAtim. Independent of pantor 
ni^e% the ai)die^ite; of the Hfy4 



Cttotts^, and Astley's, are enfterunned- 
with feats of faorsentandfiip, . which «« 
certain class of Londoners caali^t 0fie 
too often. 

A foreigner, who is unprepared Ibr 
it, cannot faii to experience comsiider^ 
able surprise, when he finds, that- 
during the suimner months, alt l^fS^ * 
and small theatres are shut up in Lxm* . 
don ; a Parisian wc&ld at first imagine, 
.that a general fast was rigidly obsenred' 
during that pei'iod. There is^ how^rer,. 
oiie theatre open^ of whfch' I will 
caution my readers not to form any 
lofty ideas ; for they will find, to tbdr 
utter amazement, that this theatre, 
to which upwards of a million of 
inhabitants must resort, is smaller than 
any of the better description on tile 
Boulevards at Paris* Indeed it issca^ely . 
to be credited, that the pleasure} '2>f 
' the theatre should be forgotten so long 
in the most opulent city inthe-vAir: 



venc, nrfatte fiixni^ has cbUeeted ev^ 
tbing that can ftitter the semes; bat 
this is theca$e with the summer theatre 
at tlie- Hay-market; aiid even this 
theatre, which can scarcely contain 
four huadred persons, i& not^ at times, 
AilL It would frequently ^t^nd en- 
ti«ely enqnty, if it did n<A serve as a ge- 
neral rendezvous to the girls in' the vi- 
cinity of Leicestertsquare, and their ena- 
morato^ who occupy all pi^ts o£ the 
house. The comedians "wl^ usualiy 
perform 'here ate actors from Druxy- 
lane and Coyent-garden, who ,eithet 
iKLve not looked fofi or found engage'* 
ments in' the country during the sum- 
• mer. 

Tbi& indifference in the Londoners 
to the theatre may lead to a supposi- 
tion, that the number of their private 
theatres is not very comtdeKifble. There 
certainly are some, but they are limited 
to a small class of iUganteSy who oc- 
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ckiriofiafly perfbrm; liiejr have no 
tleniat l^atrc^ but Use any hagt 
t6Mk fot file putpoie. I neglected 
tlte of^portuntty of aitending one of 
these performaiw^si I know omly ef 
ihfte compoikn of tlieatr icat amateisfs 
m L(MMk>ft; one 6t which it distkir 
gisked hf ptitlbnhmg Freocfe piecM 
only. Mr. ftoief, a well known a^ 
ceiknit lecturer^ eondueto thu theatft; 
tt whfeh ifevemt |d«Ge% wntten hy him^ 
ielf, are peffoMted. Mbne of these 
coitepsdiiey hate hitherto attempted 
trs^edy ; they pefft^m cotnedy ami 
iSnee. tht theafrieal aiisueeaiefttft eoi^ 
ebde with a hMy in whieb the spec* 
tators join. 
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